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Throughout this study, we have had cooperation from 
tCheslpubisijo hare cih.com wall) ‘sac: tors, tof, policinc, in Wthe 
Province. An open-door policy by the Task Force 
permeated throughout the study. The members of the 
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sensitive manner. 
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each bringing to the study and the Report his, or her 
special areas of expertise and genuine concern for 


humanity. 
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PROLOGUE 


The entine System of justice begins with 

the public who elect the Legislators. The 
public, therefore, as wekk as the police, the 
counts, correction agencies, crown attorneys, 
rehabilitation agencies and others in the 
enrimtinak justice system, have responsibrslity 
An the administration and enforcement of the 
Law and of maintaining peace and order. What 
4h dihtinetive about the responsibility of the 
pokice 4£& that they are charged with performing 
these functions where all eyes ane upon them 
and where the going 4&5 roughest, on the street. 
In other words, they are akways visible. 
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1.1. ©THE MANDATE OF THE TASK FORCE ON THE RACIAL 
AND ETHNIC IMPLICATIONS OF POLICE HIRING, 
TRAINING, PROMOTION AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


Solicitor General Roy McMurtry formed the 
Task Force to conduct a wide-ranging study 
ito atiesmacival Tand letiniceinplvcatLlons: of 
poli ceengring feo. oo nan GO, .up Tr OmoOc.on and 
career development policies, procedures and 
practices’. The study isto assist police 

as they face the challenges of an 
increasingly. complex and pluralistic society. 
The police community is sensitive to these 
issues and has encouraged the initiative in 
Cie arrecctLon. The study is not restricted 
GO any 'Speciticrpart tor On tarLo. Pn pity irom 
all areas of the Province are encouraged. 
The Task Force is responding to the needs of 
a very pluralistic society and a changing 


society. 


1. 2 ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


We acknowledge the report of the Task Force on 
Policing in Ontario, and the reports of Walter 
Pitman and Cardinal Carter as important stepping 
stones. Mach report, in-turn, “is another step in 
raising the level of consciousness, awareness, 


and sensitivity of the society as a whole. 


These reports should be seen not as substitutes for 


action but as catalysts for change. There is 
evidence that changes do come about - slow as they 
are - in police forces, in educational institutions, 


in community organizations, and in other *socrat 
agencies. Reports help to conceptualize and 
crystalize the issues as they are perceived at any 
One *time, NG Single report “cam pe cinal "or 
definitive because society continues to change. 

But we trust that with each report there Wile “OOnRe 
a renewed and strengthened desire to work towards 

a more just society. The common objective of these 
reports is toward justice, equality and the freedom 
of choice of career, regardless of race, Ccolowr +or 


creed. 


For the documentation which was made accessible to 
us we are most grateful. For example, the Ontario 
Police Commission made available to us numerous 
studies which were pertinent to our task? The 
importance of work carried out in the United States 
was also recognized by the Task Force. Throughout 


the study, the Task Force monitored and took 


cognizance of the responses of the media to the 
yvacial and Minority tensicns -in Ontario ana other 
countries, particutaniy the United) States and 


Great Briitaim . 


We acknowledge the spirit of cooperation from a 
cross, usection iof tthe pap tice This is evidenced by 
the number of submissions received and people 
interviewed. We also acknowledge the genuine 
cooperation of agencies of the police in Ontario 
such sas. tthen.O0ntarlosPolice Conmission ,~, toe Ontario 
Provincial Police and a large percentage of Chiefs 
ef sPoLicée throughout: tGheeProv ince: in addition, awe 
are grateful to the chairmen of Boards of 
Commissioners.ojf  Bolice andswMunicipal Councils, 
authors s,ofppertinent ~neponts)-sciuty oft tetaie, 
government agencies such as the Human Rights 
Commission, Ministry of Culture and Recreation, 

and the Ministry of the Solicitor General, and to 
the broad range of people who have helped to 
generate the ideas on which this Report is partially 


based. 


|. 3. PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


Since the focus of the study is on police-ethnic 
minority relationship, these two groups (the police 
and minorities) had to be the major source of 


information on which. our analysis is based. 


The information on police - policies, practices and 


procedures - was obtained in the following ways: 


1. A questionnaire was sent to” ailI-(128) Ontario 
polace LOorces through the otfices ofthe 
Ontario Police Commission. The following 


information was requested from each: 


tT politeciesmredated directilysto ethnic/racial 
issues (written or informally communicated) ; 


[erecruitings and! hirang;: practices; 


- career development programs and practices, 
with pertinence to the work of the Task Force; 


- promotional procedures, with pertinence to 
the work of the Task Force; 


s“Ekaipadd programs at ald levels: of the. volice 
force ,O wil the fpagithisc udrars sf ocusp ony-ethnic/ racial 
TMDL Cat Lon S; 


- any other programs or future plans directly 
related to raising the level of awareness 
and understanding of ethnic/racial issues. 


2S In addition, The Task Force met with government 
officials and members of the policing profession 
including the Ontario Provincial Police, the 
Ontario Police Commission, a cross section o£ 
police chiefs, some chairmen of Boards of 
Commissioners of Police and: Municipal Councils, 
and some police officers (including some ethnic 


Manority officer's)... 


3. The Task Force’ alsonrspent arday at ithe Ontario 
Police College where interviews were held with 
some instructors, and visits made to classes 


while they were in session. 


To obtain information from ethnic minorities, the 
Task Force solicited submissions by sending an 
announcement to one hundred and twelve ethnic 
newspapers throughout the Province, to CFRB and CFTR 
radio stations, to CBC. radio and television, and to 
CITY-TV. An advertisement was also placed in the 
Tononto Star and in the Gkobe and Mail. The 
announcement/advertisement invited submissions from 
interested groups and individuals. It was stated 
that the Task Force was not an investigative or a 
complaint: body, but’that%it wass primarily interested 
in receiving suggestions which would help the Task 
Force in its deliberations. It was further stated 
that the results of the study were intended to 
assist the police as they face the challenges of an 
increasingly complex and pluralistic society in 


the Province of Ontaw.e. (Appendix A) = 


Members of the Task Force attended two conferences 
which had some relevance to the mandate. They were 
an Urban Alliance and Race Relations Conference, 
After Canter and Pitman - What Now ? and a conference 
sponsored by the Liaison Group on Law Enforcement and 


Race Relations, Changing Attitudes in the 1980's. 


The Task Force also met with many’ other interested 


groups and individuals whose names are listed in 


Appendix B 


Material. from jurisdictions within and outside 
Canada was studied by members of the Task Force. 
These included committee reports, research papers 
andaprojects;1policyopapérsy;) andi visits by 
individual members with police personnel in Ontario, 


Californias andetrloridas 


The Task..Force visited the offices of the Ontario 
Provincial Police, the Ontario Police College, and 
the.officesvofiCardinaluCarter: cAl1») othéersinterviews 
werevheldijinothevoffices of theyMinistry of the 


SoltcitoroGenerall 


1.4 LIMITATIONS OF STUDY -2 


The mandate of this study is very broad. The 
temptation to deal with all police practices and 
procedures, in depth, is ever present. However, 
such an encyclopaedic approach is heither 


indicated nor appropriate to our mandate. 


In essence, we attempted to familiarize ourselves 
with: ther broad!laspects*o0f€f policinglineontarior ana 
to treat such information as background to our 
particular emphasis on the racial, ethnic aspects 
of the broad spectrum of police procedures and 


practices. 


Tt jLSenot, our, intentions to expounds atidength) about 
the roots’ of prejudices” neither Shit oureobjcctive 
tCOsseekishort=cutssaperiaeral solve ons co human 
problems of such enormous complexity and irrational 
heritage. We believe that the long-term and 
desirable goals.of society should be the eradication 
of pregudicialtand sterectyotemehinking, but in 


realistic terms, our aims are less heroic in grandeur. 


We hope to raise the level of understanding and 
social awareness of all members of society to the 
needs of a multicultural society. We add our efforts 
to those of Walter Pitman, scardinal@carter;y tand al I 
those throughout the Province who have contributed 

to these objectives. Our focus is upon those police 
practices, policies and procedures which will 
contribute: toma better understanding "and "policing of 


Ontario" sFycommunities:. 


Although our mandate Singles out the police, we 
recognize that their role and function change in 
resonance with all other sectors of the society. 
The extent to which we succeed in our task will be 
demonstrated in the extent to which serious 
consideration is given to our Report, the various 
recommendations become accepted practice and the 
police are further assisted to face "the challenges 


of an increasingly complex and pluralistic society". 


Throughout this Report, the Task Force avoids the 
use of the term 'visible minorities' in reference 
co ethnic minority groups. We recognize that it is 
a term that has gained wide usage in recent years 
in Canada and is also used by some ethnic minority 
groups themselves. It is of interest to note that 


the terminology is rarely used in other countries. 


AS a descriptive term, to identify individuals 
because of their racial background and physical 
appearance, the concept may have some 13 Gl a es Oe RTE Bag 

that it is a statement of fact. But; as an explana- 
tory concept, which is the way it is most often 

used in Canada, it tends to have negative and 
disparaging connotations. Because of the group 

label and categorization "visible minorities’ are 
most likely to be treated differently than others. 
Race involves differences that are visible and are 
not easily assimilated and, thus, it is a more severe 
basis for intergroup conflict than cultural difference. 
Labelling or classifying individuals as. different 
Only serves to heighten those differences and results 


in discrimination. 


Each one of us, as a human being, belongs to an 
ethnic group. Those who are in a minority group 
are so because they may lack the numerical strength 
to influence. In some situations they may have 

the numerical strength, but lack the power to bring 
about changes that affect their lives. To whatever 
ethnic group we belong, we all must be visible in 
our concern for man's inhumanity to man, and we all 
must be visible in our attempts to uphold the 


freedom and dignity of all people. 
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Il. SUMMARY 


The Task Force was established to study the racial 
and ethnic’ smplications=6f“poti¢ce hiring, ‘¢raining; 
promotion and career development policies, 
procedures and practices. The purpose of the study 
is to assist the police as they face the challenges 
of an increasingly complex and pluralistic society. 
ro wer Dave Accomp ished our task? Sit i 64% an Darge 
measure, due to the spirit of cooperation received 
from members of the police forces in Ontariocandroft 


individuals from a cross-section of the community. 


The focus of the study is on police-ethnic minority 
relationship, and the responses from the police 
forces in Ontario to six areas of concern which 
provided sin part, s'thet basisvof ‘ourwanalys is. The 
police forces were asked to provide the Task Force 


with he ifollowing 


a) policies “related directly” to” ethnicy racial 


issues (written or informally communicated); 
bp Bechulting wand hiring ipractices: 


o career development programs and practices 


with pertinence to the work of the Task Force; 


d) promotional procedures, with pertinence to 


the work of the Task Force; 


e) training programs at all levels of the police 
force With pamticular focus son. ethnic/rnacial 


implications; and 


i) any, other, programs: or “futvre plans directly 
related to raising the level of awareness and 


understanding ‘of “ethnic/racial tosues. 


ae 


Information on other aspects of policing was obtained 
from interviews with government officials and members 
Of .the police) profession, including, the. Ontario 
Provincial Police, the Ontario Police Commission, a 
random selection of Police Chiefs, some chairmen of 
Boards and Councils, some police officers (including 
native Indian officers and ethnic minority officers) 


andsePolice itnstructorsnatsthemOntario| Podice: Codlege. 


The ethnic-minority communities were reached through 
announcements, which were sent to one hundred and 
twelve ethnic newspapers throughout the Province, to 
CPRB and CFIR radio stations. to CBC radio and 
television and to City-TV. Announcements were also 
Placed in the Toronto Star and the Globe and Mail. 
These announcements invited interested groups and 
individuals to make submissions to the Task Force. 
It was emphasized that the results of the study were 
intended to assist the police as they face the 
challenge of an increasingly complex and pluralistic 


society.in;the. Province. of, Ontario. 


The mandate of the study is very broad. The Task 
Force, however, made a conscious effort to limit 
Ltséeit to those police° practices!" povicies (“ana 
procedures which will contribute to a better under- 
standing and policing of the community and, in 


particular, improved relations with ethnic minorities. 


Although the mandate focuses on the police, it is 
recognized that their role and function change in 
keeping with changes in all other sectors of society. 
Culture determines an individual's perception, beliefs 
and values. Lt. f£OLllows, then, that the attitudes of 
the police are, to a large extent, a reflection of 


the attitudes of the Canadian society. Our main 
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objective, therefore, is to raise the level of 
understanding and social awareness of all members 
of society, including the police, to the needs of 


avnviticultural society. 


The majority of people who migrate to Ontario are 
law-abiding, and the few who do not respect the law 
are, indeed, the exception. Creative and innovative 
ways must be found to help all people understand the 
law,and the.role of police in our-society. Police, 
on the other hand, should recognize that most of 
their experience with minorities is crisis-oriented 
which, in .turn,.can.distort.their overall perception 
and reaction. There is always the tendency, on both 
sides, to generalize from one to all. Because of 
theywvisibility ofathéupolice,ethere -is pa tendency for 
people in the community to expect the police to solve 
the ills of society. The police, however, are only 
One segment of the society they serve. En orderefor 
us to have a more harmonious community all segments 
of the public must recognize the part which they must 
play. Nevertheless, because the actions of police can 
affect, at one time or another, every member of 
society they can in many ways be a harbinger of change 
even though they cannot change the total society. in 
sum, police attitudes and behaviours are perceived as 


being crucial to better community relations. 


Within any community the police are expected to 
perform a variety of tasks, and when the needs are 
greatest the doors.of most social agencies are closed. 
Accordingly, the police are the only twenty-four hour 
a day, three hundred and sixty-five (or six) days of 
the year agency spread over communities, large and 


small. 
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We must recognize the broad range of expectations 

of police and the impossibility of any profession 
carrying out all of these responsibilities to the 
satisfaction of a demanding and critical society. 

If the present number of police officers is expected 
by the public to carry out all: the tasks delineated 

in. this. Report, supetfiiciad solutions to many urgent 
and serious problems are all that can be expected. 

The present economic reality may necessitate different 
and innovative approaches to policing than heretofore. 
New approaches may involve the increasing use of 


civilians with professional expertise. 


The Task Force views the Ontario Police Commission as 
being in a strategic position to atiect, the greatest 
number of police Officers in Ontario at alt “stages of 
their development. We believe that the Commission can 
assist in raising the level of professionalism of the 
police throughout the Province, by keeping abreast of 
new developments in policing in assisting communities 
to, clarity priorities, and in making the police career 
more attractive to a broader spectrum of people in 


Ontario. 


Many of the recommendations which we make on the 

Ontario Police Commission have to do with its role 

ACs nce Olt - In general, we would like to see the 
Commission more clearly defined as a buffer body 

to advise the Solicitor General of the Province on 
Matters relating to thes police .-" Weralso think sthat 

hts’ role should be sstrengthened sso that 1ti.can play 

a strategic part in raising the level of professionalism 


at all “levels ‘of policang* 


The Task Force also regards as of equal importance the 


role that"“members of the) Boards! of Commissioners of 
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Police,yand »Municipalscouncils® (Boards and. Councils) 
can play in improving police-community relations. 
Boards and Councils should be sensitive to community 
problems. theyghaveya responsibility to*dialogte at 
regular intervals with the Chief of Police on matters 
which would encourage police forces to develop more 
positive programs to cope more effectively with the 
communities they serve. LESto wails plinnor tart to 
recognize that the same quality of professionalism 
that is expected of police officers should be expected 


of members of Boards and Councils. 


We wish to emphasize, very strongly, the responsibi- 
lity of political leaders such as mayors, reeves and 
all elected officials in every community. The manner 
in which these individuals respond to their electorate 
when problems arise in a community can have an 
important Ampactson multicultural’ relations.” Their 
Statements and actions can have a salutary effect in 
reducing racial Sonftlicts landen ne facilitating» a 
better understanding among individuals in the community. 
Onwthenotheryhand,witoistalso ,possibles* for then 
however unwittingly, to heighten and escalate racial 


tensions. 


One~ofpthe»major concerns with which the Task Force 
Gealt ,was,thespaucity ofpethnic minorities in®*many ‘of 
the police forces in Ontario. We alluded to some of 
the reasons why few individuals from the ethnic 
minority groups respond to the recruitment advertise- 
Ments of many police forces. The biggest barrier 
appears to be the negative perception that minorities 


have of the police. 


We have recommended that all police forces institute 


positive recruitment programs with the purpose of 


iS 


reaching qualitieéed individuals from the -minorrey 
groups, in order to increase the number of appli- 
cants. We also suggest that aggressive steps be 
‘taken by police forces to correct the negative 
perception that minority groups have of the police 
forces with regard to their recruitment procedures 
and. practices. Such steps might .involive *the fuse; oft 
brochures which portray positive images of minority 
Ghia Cerys: recruitment brochures using minority 
officers with the caption "we need you"; a publicity 
program with the objective of highlighting human 
interest success stories of minority officers; and 
the development of new and creative ways which convey 
the message that the doors of police forces are open 
CO bal skqualegited ca tizens cof,Ontanro, For these 
programs to be effective they must be accompanied by 


genuine commitment at all levels. 


The Task Force applauds the de-emphasis of the height 
and weight requirements by some police forces, in 
favour of better selection procedures that are deemed 
to be more appropriate for police officers, and the 
MULtLOBLCItCy Of roles ana functions they” are” redutred 


Lo pertorm ain’ society, todayeana tascoe Luture 


We think that the changes that have taken place so far, 
in particular the relaxation of the height and weight 
Gritevia, Will Rave «salutary .efrects in promoting 
equality..of£f;,opportunicty andetairness bor atl acitizens 
Ot eORGar LO. We, however, caution against adopting too 
readily a weighted. point system, where the height and 
weight are only two of the many contributing factors, 
without first establishing the Significance’ and 
relevance of all the factors that are assumed to be 


related .to,. police «functions. POllGewOLriicens vEace an 
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onerous task in*their’ job ofGpolicing. There isa 
high degree of personal risk and stress involved. 
They are often called upon to use their individual 
judgement and to exercise their individual powers 
over others. Furthermore, the consequences of their 
actions can be, at times’ costly to self, to other 
people's lives and/or their self respect, and to 


society as a whole. 


It is, therefore, important that police’ personnel 
develop and use a selection process that would 
facilitate the selection of individuals, regardless 
of their race, colour, ethnic background, religion, 
or sex who can do the job of policing a multicultural 
and pluralistic society with sensitivity, integrity 


and fairness. 


The role and place of psychological assessments in the 
selection of police officers are discussed at great 
length in this Report. The expectations and limita- 
tions of psychological tests, particularly the 
implications for minority groups are also addressed. 
We suggest that psychological assessment should not 
be viewed as the cure-all for the problems that 

are associated with selecting the best suitable 
persons. for “the ob: "0 F *polieci ng*. Rathem? psychologi- 
cal assessments should be seen as supplementary to 
the information that personnel officers obtain on 
their “applicants “ancluding the’ intensive -face-to- 


face interview.‘all ‘police forces conduct. 


We emphasize that psychological assessment, Po Gone, 
should not be used as a substitute for the other 
selection tools. We also stress that to use psycholo- 
gical tests as the only screening techniques may 


discriminate, unjustifiably, against many individuals, 


Ly. 


particularly those from minority groups, who may have 


extellenti qualita catsaonss fore podicangs-: 


The Task Force suggests that psychological tests do 
have a role in the selection and screening process 

for police personnel. But they should not be expected 
to make personnel decisions by themselves. Psycholo- 
gical assessments, in combination with sensitive 
interview procedures by competent police officers, 

can decrease the number of errors that are possible 
with less objective methods - for example, the ability 


"'eou-smed-l a> good: :cop?;. 


We see the use of a monitoring mechanism, which reviews 
all instances in which there is a discrepancy in 
judgement between the police interview evaluation and 
the psychological assessment, as a progressive step. 
This procedure not only strengthens the police 
interview process, but also strengthens the relevance 


of the assessment made by the psychologists. 


In brief, the Task Force sees the face-to-face 

interview conducted by police personnel as being very 

er ltaicals= parntwcudar liyvestormuthemse lection of, andivadualis 
from ethnic minorities. Individuals. ine most. situations, 
tend to select those persons who are like them in 
attitudes, beliefs, values and physical appearance. 
Police personnel are no different in this respect. 

The assignment of qualified personnel to the selection 
unit is the Key, -to,.-and perhaps «the corner. stoneée..of, 

the, selection, process: Every effort must, therefore, 

be made to upgrade the skills of those individuals who 
are involved in the interview. Since the final decision 
must rest with the police officers themselves, rather 


than with the psychologist, efforts must be made to 
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increase the status and professionalism of the 
personnel (particularly their objectivity) and their 


interview procedure and techniques. 


tnerdiscussingsthenttaining and higher education for 
police officers, the Task Force focused on those 
aspects which dealt with the human dimension in 
policing. While we recognize the need for training 
in procedures and technical skills, we suggest that 
too much emphasis on these aspects is likely to 
obscure the fundamental concern for relating to 
people. At the present time, the broader educational 
needs of police officers are disproportionately met, 
compared to needs associated with the .traditional 


role of the police officer. 


We emphasize, in this Report, the need to increase 
the professionalism of police officers, rather than 
the upgrading of their level of education per se, 
although we do not wish to diminish the importance 

of higher education. for police officers. We regard 
the professionalism of police personnel as vital to 
the policing of a modern and multi-cultural society 
Since police professionalism could help close the gap 


between the police and the community they serve. 


We -regara™the introduction of a’ multicultural program 
into the training of police officers as an important 
step--in the fostering of professionalism in policing. 
There is the danger, however, of seeing this develop- 
ment as the solution to the conflicts between the 
police and Che community... “An” added danger is that 
community officers may be expected, by themselves, to 
Carry the full burden of being sensitive and responsive 


to the needs of the ethnic minority communities for all 


if 


members of the police force. Moreover, because 
multicultural programs are viewed as 'special programs' 
to be given at ‘specific times', -there 1s the 

tendency for police officers to regard these programs 
as unnecessary thus developing psychological barriers 


to them. 


Unless police officers, at all levels, recognize that 
the knowledge and understanding which are derived from 
these programs are as essential to policing a multi- 
cultural society as knowing how to use a firearm, 
policang: in Ontariowys bound. to be fraught wath 
unresolved police-community conflicts and difficuities. 
One cannot: stop a person from being prejudiced by 
edict, nor can one legislate change in people's 
attitudes. However, through the educational process 
individuals can be made more aware of, and sensitized 
to the myths that are usually associated with stereo- 
types and attitudes towards people who are different 


Prom Sth eiMajnora cy. 


Canada is rapidly becoming a multicultural society 

and authorough understanding, of such a society must 
become a major objective of the police services, and 
also of all sectors of the community they serve. What 
the police expect from the community should not be 
regarded as of lesser importance than what the commun- 
Lay fexpectesfrom the, police... Without this crucial 
twinningueok.expectations, the task of policing wilt, be 
made much more difficult and the possibility of any 
individual living ina safe society with freedom and 


dignity would, indeed, be remote. 


Among the several recommendations which we make, we 


recommend that. police forces should continue to develop, 
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at the local level, multicultural programs and 
activities that are aimed at opening the lines of 
communication between the police officers and their 
community in order to bring about understanding and 
harmony. We strongly urge that multiculturalism 
should, be. the. ,concern. ofall officers. and. not only 
that of community officers or those associated with 
specific programs. We also stress that members of 
Boards and Councils should themselves know and 
understand their communities and be aware of the 


multicultural issues within their communities. 


The same level of professionalism which we expect 
from our police forces is also essential for those 
who govern and set policies for police officers. 

For changes to be effective, all levels of the police 
community must be involved, and positive attitudes 
towards the multicultural society should pervade 
throughout. Members of the governing bodies of 
police forces in Ontario must be exemplary role models 
LOveathne.r.okticers in their speech, in their 
behaviours, and in their attitudes. They must be 
sensitive to and understand the communities they 
serve. They must be willing to accept, and even 
initiate, changes that are necessary to bring about 
harmony between the police and the community. Toa do 
less would be an abrogation of their responsibility 


to thei reoftice, 


In discussing promotion and career development of 
police officers, the Task Force was primarily 
concerned with their competencies, skills, and the 
opportunities that are available for them to put these 
talents to effective use in their role and function 


as ~polacéel offi cers: ’ Wel do. note focus? spetifacally 
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on the promotion and career development of minority 
officers per 42, since we feel that the employment 
conditions which lead to a satisfying career for 
minority officers would also have significant 


implications =f£oryal bepolprcerotiicess: 


In general, we were concerned with the emphasis 

which is placed on starting ‘on the beat' and work- 
ing’ one's *wayethroughthelranks oinwa|linear’ fashion: 
This hierarchical police management system, with the 
emphasis on rank, presents limitations for minority 
officers who would be, by and large, recent arrivals 
to many police /forcess Ine like. manner, etheplimitae 
tions in promotion and-career development also exist 
for many outstanding officers. We would not like to 
see police officers. with ten or twelve years experience, 
at a point in their career where promotion looms high 
on: thes horizon, =thinkothate«they need) notwenforce;, the 
law in order to ‘avoid the hassle' which they believe 


would decrease their chances for promotion. 


The Task Force issof*thesopinion,s that, theses linear 
limitations to promotion and career development, in 
part, contribute toclownjobi satisfaction; low. morale, 
high Wevel scoff fxrustrationgsand? poorereservice to, the 
public. We suggest that it would be both desirable 

and necessary for police forces, with the decreasing 
opportunities for. promotion, to develop) career models 
for their officers with: the’ obifective of. adentitfying 
and recognizing the competencies and strengths of 
individual officers in order to make more effective use 


ofe thei ri stalents: andowk3aadis# 


Ontario is a pluralistic society which has been greatly 


enriched by its people from diverse cultural backgrounds. 
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We applaud those communities that have tried to reach 
out and be helpful to newcomers. Ou iconcern “in “the 
Task Force lies in the relationships between the 
multicultural communities and their perceptions of 
the police. Many of them, without any personal 
experience with the police, have developed a sense 

of anxiety and fear which have been generated 
sometimes by a lack of information, sometimes by a 
carry-over of experiences with police in other 
countries, and sometimes by the negative effect that 


the media have had on them. 


Police cannot operate effectively by themselves. ig = 

is an understanding community, appreciating the needs 
of each other, which makes it possible for polled! ito 
react positively in new directions. People's 
perception and expectations of the police vary. 

Those in the middle and upper socio-economic strata 
tend to look favourably on the police as the protectors 
of their rights and property, while those in lower 
socio-economic groups are more likely to fear the 


police. 


Minority groups do not necessarily fall into one 
socio-economic group or the other. Their fears and 
anxieties can be, and have been, in some instances 
generated by hostile verbal and physical abuses. Fear 
for their own safety, and their children's, can 

escalate far beyond social and economic class attitudes. 
Negative stereotypes expressed in the printed word, in 
photographs, or in television images can be sources of 


fear, pain and discomfort. 


The attitudinal changes in the community through the 


people themselves, through the school system, through 
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all channels possible, -ineaddition to the police, 
which make racism an undesirable way to express 
aggressive bias, contribute to a better society in 
which we can all live in harmony. Scape-goating of 
police or of the community does little to raise the 


level of understanding. 


The Task Force has the impression that, in their 
zealous search for news, the media have, in some 
instances, tended to heighten the racial problems 

and tensions which have occurred. What citizens hear, 
read and see about police in the news media is as 
important as the perceptions they form from direct 
contact on This) is*particulanmly trueiaf we iconsider 
that a majority of citizens in a given community 
seldom have direct contact with a police officer, 

but almost daily are exposed to news accounts and 


interpretations of police activities. 


As self-appointed arbiters of the conscience of the 
public, the media have an important role to play in 
fostering and promoting better police-community 
relations as an on-going service to the public. 
Tosuexamine: the@role -and <Eunctions rot uthe .poldicesonly 
when conflicts with the community arise tends to be 
more harmful than beneficial, since the emphasis 
seems itombelron voont lictWand=@disorder,,to uthemneglect 
of positive news. This approach gives the impression, 
however misleading, that the media are interested 
in problens rather; than eseoluts ons) /4inimegative 


rather than in positive images of the police. 


In ‘summary, the Report focuses on) the’ police in, Ontario. 
Section V which is the core of the Report, deals with 


the perceptions and expectations of the police in the 
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Eighties; the Ontario Police Commission; the 
police forces in Ontario; Boards of Commissioners 
of Police and Municipal Councils; other agencies; 
recruitment practices, selection procedures; 
training and higher education; promotion and 
career development and ancillary services. In 
Section VI, the Task Force addresses very briefly 
issues which relate to the communities of Ontario, 
including the media. The twenty-six recommendations 
are intended, if implemented, to improve the 
relationship between the police and the community 
they serve, and will have significant implications 


for thep,ethnic minorities in Ontaric. 
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Hl. RECOMMENDATIONS ~ } 


THE ONTARIO POLICE COMMISSION (pages 42 - 43) 


1. The nole of the Ontario Police Commission be 
recognized and strengthened 40 that «<t can 
play a strategic part in raising the Level 
of professionalism at alk Levels of pokrcing. 


2. Its present name be evaluated in terms. of the 
confusion in peoples’ minds with other Locak 
COMMLSSLONS. 


3. The functions of the Commission should be 
eleanty defined as a bugfer body — 
to advise the Solicitor Genenal of the 


= es 


Provinee on matters relating to the police. 


4. The Ontario Police Commission be granted 
funding to enable it to initiate and conduct 
neseanch into police systems, making use of 
expertise in areas such as multcculturaltsm. 


RECRUITMENT PRACTICES (pages  53y-) 62) 


5. Police forces (Should) develop positive 
recruitment programs which are aimed at 
neaching qualified individuals from minortty 
GROUPS. 


6. Police forces be encouraged to use recructment 
brochures which portray positive «mages of 
officers from minority groups who can serve 
as noke models. 
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Police forces should undertake, in cooperation 
with media, a publicity program which is aimed 
at highkighting human interest stories, in 
particular, success stories of minority 
Offtcers who are now in the police forces. 


The Ontario Pokice Commission should stimulate 
and factkitate the recruitment programs of 
police forces across the Province. Specifi- 
callky, 4t should monitor the effects of the 
programs of tndividual police forces in 
attracting qualified individuals from minority 
Groups. 


SELECTION PROCEDURES (pages “63°°="°75) 
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Pokace forces, where possible, should include 
Some form of psycholLogicak assessments in their 
Selection procedures. These assessments, when 
done, must be used in combination with all the 
other tngormation obtained by pokice forces, 
and not as the only screening device. 


Poktce forces ane encouraged to appoint competent 
and sensitive personnel to the selection unit. 

In addition,. every effort should be made to 
upgrade their interview srills and techniques. 


The Ontario Pokice Commission should study what 
the functions of police officers for the 
Exghties are, in onder to provide guidelines 
§0X approprrate selection techniques for police 
fONCRA. 
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TRAINING AND HIGHER EDUCATION (pages 76 - 100) 


Tes. 


The fundamental training of police officers 
be continued to be offered in a centralized 
training institution, such as the Ontarto 
Polkice College. 


The Ontario Pokice Commission continue to 
Aupervise, and be responsible for, all training 
programs offered at the Ontario Police Cokkege. 


The Ontario Pokice Commission, through £ts 
Advisory Committee of the Cokkege, ensure that 
the training that pokice officers recerve at 
the Police CokLege continue to be responsive 
to, and consistent with, the changing needs of 
socrierty. 


The multiculturak courses being offered at the 
Police Cokkege be integrated more fully in the 
entine training program of police officers. 
Further, that these multicultural courses be 
made nekevant to the Ontarto multicultural 
Society with particular emphasis on needs of% 
Rocak pokice forces. 


ALL instructors, particularly those involved 

in multiculturalism courses, Shoukd be carefully 
Selected on the basis of their sensitivity and 
awareness of ss45ues nelkated to multiculturalsesm. 


Police forces should continue to develop, at 
the Locak Level, multicultural programs and 
activities that ane aimed at opening the Lines 
of communication between the pokice officers 
and their community in order to bring about 
understanding and harmony. Multiculturalism 


13% 


20:3 
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Should be the concern of alk officers and not 
onky that of community officers or those 
associated with the program. 


Pokice forces Should continue to encourage 
ther«rn officers to upgrade their educational 
Level at any post-secondary institution. 


The Ontario Pokice Commission should conduct 

a seminar once each year for Boards and Councils 
to discuss multicultural issues. It should also 
encourage the flow of communication between it 
and the Boards. 


Police forces should strive for a maximum of 

four years, and encourage a turn-over of Less 
than four yearns where feasible in their negresher 
ANALNiNng programs. Training opportunities 

Should be Linked with the career development 

Of OfF6f4C02AS. 


PROMOTION AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT (pages 101 - 109) 


7g 


rh 


Fag 


Police forces be encouraged to develop career 
development models with the assistance of the 
Ontario Police Commission. 


Pokice forces Shoukd take into consideration 
for promotion and career development, 
Anitiatives taken by individual officers to 
upgrade their education and their involvement 


An community activities. 


Discriminatory and unfavourable behaviour by 
an offcceer toward individuals in the community 
Shoukd be a disincentive for promotion. 


24. 


dese 
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Police forces should seek innovative ways to 
Anenease the job satisfaction of police 
offteers other than through the traditional 
vertical routes. 


Where possible, police forces should appoint 

a caneer development officer (or committee) who 
can counsel individual officers and facilitate 
them in the panning of their career development. 


The Ontario Police Commission be provided with 
funding to assist in the planning and develop- 
ment of career models. 
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IV. INTRODUCTION 


In our Canadian democracy, the state is considered 
as the servant of the people. We recognize that a 
very clearly defined difference exists between a 
“police state" anda ‘policed state'. A ‘police 
State’ is the situation which pervades when the 
state is the servant of a few. ine contrast; omr 
acceptance in Canada of a 'policed state' implies 
that the state is the servant of the majority of 
people whose wishes it carried out. This is a 

very subtle and far-reaching distinction which has 
broad amplications. Lt implies. that, the citizen is 
more important than the state, and provides that a 
Majority of discontented citizens can, by peaceful 
and legal means, bring about change in government 
that is not adequately striving for the things that 


concern them. 


Laws in their embryonic stages in a democracy such 

as ours are spontaneous and undergo changes as 

society evolves, independent of any dominant will. 
Ourrperception of law. and order is clear. We 

accept the assumption that laws should be administered 
as they stand. Revisons, if they are, to be made, 
should be done by proper means, that is by appropriate 
legislative bodies, and not by personal whim or 
individual interpretation by anyone. Law, in a sense, 
establishes and upholds democracy, and order guarantees 
and makes certain that the law is respected, and that 
all segments of society live peacefully within the 


constituted framework. 
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Our personal freedom is very dearly cherished, and 
it is’ only by Yvespecting and: upholding the Law that 
personal freedom is possible. LtvLs 2mooreane.: co 
realize that when any person reaches Canadian soil, 
and becomes a citizen like all those natively born, 
or who preceded him or her in immigration, that he 
or she inherits alietne  ,r1ants and priviteges of 
freedom, including the responsibility to respect 


and uphold the law. 


The police are charged with performing the functions 
of enforcing the law and maintaining order on the 
street. All eyes are upon them, including the 
sometimes exaggerated and selectively discriminating 
eyes of the media in search of news. In a sense, 
police: function atethe cucting edgeiorewhere 
democracy touches the rapidly changing pluralistic 
society it serves. The police are an integral part 
of that society and not a separate entity. They 

are not immune to the changes of society and are 
Susceptible to the same stresses and strains of a 
continually changing world as all other persons in 

a i a The rapid growth of technology has shifted 
police rom the tamnuivarvconstapLe on ithe: corner in 
a. neighbourhood setting to an orticer in a highly 
sophisticated mobile steel vehicle which, on the one 
hand, is a computer terminal which links him instantly 
to his headquarters and, on the other hand, has a 
tendency to separate him physically and psychologic- 
ally from the people on the street. 


Ontario is shifting from a collection of predominantly 
homogeneous rural isolated villages and towns to a 


highly industrialized, urban, sophisticated society. 
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Television, satellites and air transportation have 
broken the barriers of isolation and the remotest 
villages can be in touch with current thoughts, 
crises, technological developments and world events 


almost instantly. 


Table leindicates the racial/ethnic origin of people 
in Ontario.* Table 2 shows the pattern of immigration 
to Ontario. A combination of Tables 1 and 2 provides 
us with evidence which demonstrates dramatically the 
multicultural heritage of Ontario, the rapid rate of 
change in the racial/ethnic mix, and the shifts in 

population in large cities, and to a lesser extent 


in smaller communities. 


The great majority of people, who come to live in Ontario, 
are law-abiding and respectors of law and order. 2. oS 
erroneous to think that every ripple of immigration must 
ofenecessity create crises. -Most. minority groups, 

whether they were religious, racial or ethnic, through 
Canada's long history of immigration, have become an 
integral part.©6f our society over a period of*time. 

It is only the exceptions who do not understand or 
respect the law. Innovative means must be found to 
communicate and help all people to understand the law 

and the role of police in our society. Police, on the 
other hand, should recognize that most of their experience 
with minorities is crisis-oriented, which can distort 


their overall impression. 


Because of the visibility of police, toot often there 
is a tendency for people in the community to expect 
the police to be in the vanguard of social change. 


What seems to be overlooked is that police are only 


ac. a I a 
A aseo on 1971 ,..1976.. 1978 and 1979 census. 
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TAB Gh 2. 
RACIAL/ETHNIC ORIGINS OF ’ 
THE PEOPLE OF ONTARIO ~~ + 
CURRENT GROWTH RATE: 10% per decade 
Population; Duner it, shoe. ccieteie + eis eteacte 5 2s 8,506,000 
% Canadian’ “Co Ca eters cats cte ets cme cs eete he Bee reheat ie ote ees 35% 92 
%) Change. 9.) Om POM wc cksieistedsheiwncasie | sivasiehees ts cln nett ous +2.92 
POPULATION 
1978 Estimates % 1976 Census 
VOU. Ss TOCaL OOOCws 
Total 8,444.9 rao. U SV 2604. 4 
Urban m iar Nera 64110 Sx5 
Rural Tine ie Ive) cle Ly See 
Male Ae eee 14 a ee) 4,096.8 
Female ATK QO to 5 Ove5 Av nliOt 7206 
MOTHER TONGUE 
1976 % 
Census Total 
English 6,457,645 7 Spek 
French 462,070 0 
Chinese & Japanese 57,440 Org? 
Croatian ss. Serbian 5 a 49.0 Oven 
German 545,025 lilt) 
Greek 48,205 0.6 
Italian 309,810 <eiay 
Native Indian 5p? AR eh Gres 
Netherlandic & French 66? 3'3.0 0.8 
Polish 5 7.52050 Gaz 
Portugese 88,495 i i rag 
Ukranian h6xpO 35 0.9 
RACIAL ORIGIN 
(mayor sethnicegroups -000 Ss) 1971 % 
Census TOtaL 
Britien bs Werec ld Ms 59.4 
French ote 9.6 
German AGES: euee 2 
Greek 67 Ong 
Hungarian 66 On. 9 
Btakian 463 GHG 
Jewish eS )S ik, 5 2 
Native Indian Gis Ores 
Netherlands ZO AneeR | 
Polish 144 Teg 
Scandinavian 60 Oras 
Ukranian 160 Bia ak 
Other 55:0 eek 


TABLE 2 
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one segment of the society they serve. In order for 
us to have a more harmonious society, all segments of 
the public must recognize the part which they must 
play. Police officers cannot change the total society. 
The reduction of racial/ethnic tensions will require 
the assistance Minds support of the total! community .- 
Too often, police officers suffer the same pains and 
anguish of minority groups, are sterotyped, are 
pre-judged and are deprecated and harassed. Police 
are human beings, as are all members of society. 
inside out, aLlT®teel pain, reactrto verbal ana 
physical abuse, dislike indignities, and all want 

to. be treatedrfairiy and justliy<*"“Alimoiy us wo l 

have to learn more about each other despite our 
personal biases. A mature, civilized and democratic 
Society. must strive daily to learn how toptreat all 
its members respectfully and work towards reducing 


man's inhumanity to his fellow man. 


Police can play an important part in raising the level 
of consciousness and awareness of justice for all 
people, regardless of social strata, religious belief, 
skin colour, sexual identification; or historacal 
suffering or displacement.: The wisibility ofmpolice 
makes them models of behaviour, good and bad, for all 
OENGYS to cmulate., “Chismis a unique responsibility for 


police which they cannot ignore. 


Morality: and@prejudicial attitudes’ tannot. be. legislated. 
Any move towards stricter legislation runs the risk . 
of merely placing on the books a set of tougher laws, 
impossible to implement, with an enormous potential for 
individual interpretation and further abuse. Effective 
law enforcement and peace-keeping depend not only on 

the respect and confidencesof the public, but on a close, 


direct and continuous communication between the police and 
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everyrisectorlot society. Indeed, one is not possible 
without the other. Strong community ties and 
understanding provide the base for all positive police 


practices and procedures. 


A study such as this must be perceived and understood 
within the context of the times in which it is written. 
Recently, racial tensions have erupted in Toronto and 
more dramatically in places abroad. The repercussions 
LToOM ‘orier parts, ort thet worlds are’ ferti ins Ontario, 
particularly, din the darger cities. Despite histories 
of entirely different causal sequences, minorities in 
Ontario feel the impact of race riots wherever they 
occur. We cannot underestimate the importance of 

such events, and must treat racial/ethnic tensions which 
arise in our own society with a sense of urgency. 
Hostile attitudes, fears and anxieties - racist and 
otherwise - can be triggered and escalated by unstable 
economic conditions, unemployment, particularly for 
young people, and ‘'hyperactive' media. As we enter the 
Eighties, all these problems are already upon us. 
Onterio is not immune - we have our own fragilities 


and vulnerabilities. 
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V. THE POLICE IN ONTARIO 


The principles enunciated in 1829, by Sir, Robert Peel, 


are as relevant today as they were over a century ago: 


L.. The basic mission, for which the police exist is 
to prevent crime and disorder as an alternative to 
the repression.of crime and disorder by military 


force and severity of legal punishment. 


Zo The ability of the police to merform, theirduties 
is dependent upon public approval of police 
existence, actions, behaviour, and the ability of 


the poli ae to cecure and Maintain, publicurcscpect. 


She police Mist secure theswilting i cooperataon of 
the public’ in voluntary observance of, the ,law to 


be able to secure. and maintain, public, respect. 


4. The degree of cooperation of the. public that can 
be secured diminishes, proportionately, the necessity 
for the use of physical force, and. compulsion in 


achieving police objectives. 


5. The police seek and preserve public favour, not by 
Gatering to public opinion, but by constantly 
demonstrating absolutely impartial service to the 
law, in complete independence of policy, and without 
regard to the justice or injustice of the substance 
of individual laws; by ready offering of individual 
service and friendship to all members of the society 
without regard to their race or social standing by 
ready exercise of courtesy and friendly good humour; 
and Dy ready -oLrering son, individual sacrifice in 


protecting and preserving life. 
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6. The police should use physical force to the extent 
| necessary to secure observance of the law or to 
restore order only when the exercise of persuasion, 
advice and warning is found to be insufficient 
to achieve police objectives; and police should 
use only the minimum degree of physical force 
which is necessary on any particular occasion for 


achieving a police objective. 


7. The police at all times should maintain a 
relationship with the public that gives reality 
LOMCNCORASTOLAICESradition.thatethetpolice: are 
the public and that the public are the police; 
the police are the only members of the public who 
are®paid to give full=time attention to duties 
which are incumbent on every citizen in the interest 


of the community welfare. 


8. The police should always direct their actions 
toward their functions and never appear to uSurp 
the powers of the judiciary by avenging individuals 
orctherstate, worcauthoritatively’ judging ®guilt 


Ormpunishingethe quiity.< 


9eeThe testcofppolicereftficiency is the’ absence 
Sfserimmecandydisordersi not the visibilevevidence 


of police action in dealing with them. 
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| V.1. PERCEPTIONS AND EXPECTATIONS IN THE 1980’s 


Each person has a different impression of the nature 

of the police, function; *baséed upon, hisjor, héer*pérsonal 
experiences )and contacts with polacevofficers: 
Perceptions of thevpolicesrange ,allethe way from a 

group that is highly admired and respected, to a group 
that is subjected? tofbrutatveriticismiandlscapegoating. 
Our mandate is concerned with those areas where minority 


groups, are particularily latftectedybytallepelice functions. 


Within a community the police are expected to perform 
a varilety2#otvtaskssaisuchilas. « 

- dealing with human conflicts ranging from large- 
scale rioting@tottaniilyedisnutess 

~-sresponding to physical and ,sverbal assaults; 

- enforcing (regulations -whichirangegtroemrtraffictto 
municipal by-laws to tracing the most recent 
complex frauds and thefts committed through 
computer intervention; 

- providing emergency services because of their 
twéenty~fourP®hourgavai babitity: 

- Carrying our prevention programs which range from 
promoting safe driving and preventing accidents 
to initiating programs to reduce racial.tensions, 
particularly \in@largeractteiess 

- preserving the right of free speech, even when 
the speech is intensely antagonistic, and likely 
to incivebconftlice?s 

. distinguishing between legal and illegal group 
behaviour and balancing the value of free expression 


agatnstrtherrisksotPpubltcezdtsorder: 


it 43 of interest to note that police. officers .spend.a 
high percentage of their time dealing with domestic 
disputes. Proposals to relieve the police of what are 
essentially social services, or to view police as 


predominantly social workers, have too often 
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failed to take into consideration the relationship of 
such services to more serious crime. Domestic distur- 
bances can culminate in a serious assault or homicide, 
so that viewing police responsibilities as 80% or 90%, 
or any other percentage for that matter, as social 

S67 vice, in Character Can distort the unique role which 
police perform. Precipitously, the social work aspects 
OrepOwicing .can-sWitci to responsibilities for which 
only the police have the legal right to perform. Le 
might be desirable for agencies, other than the police, 
to develop services that, on the surface, seemingly 
Dear no relationship to Griminal or potentially criminal 
Situations. The fact that such agencies do not exist 
at the present time suggests that the police are likely 
to remain for some time as the only twenty-four hour-a- 
day, seven day-a-week agency spread over communities 


large and small. 


All of these comments about the functions of the police 
pertain to serving police in every community, and since 
some situations have arisen with racial and ethnic 
implications, the police are now expected to play an 
even more extensive role to defuse and eradicate such 
tensions. We must recognize the broad range of ex- 
pectations cf police and the impossibility of any 
profession carrying out all of these responsibilities 
to the Satisfaction of a demanding and increasingly 
outspoken society. in has Cchapter on the wore 1of police 
in today's society, Louis Radalet has clearly indicated 
the growing complexity of this subject and the broad 
range of opinion about it (The Police and the Community, 
1980). In 1974, The Task Force on Pokicing in Ontarto 
recognized this problem and made the following 
recommendations: 

Objectives within each police force be defined 

in terms of that community's requirements for 


evime Control, protection “of Life and) property, 
and maintenance of peace and order. 


The reality of police judgement in the application 
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of law be squarely faced in each police 
force, and that deliberate and continuing 
steps be taken to ensure that each police 
officer hes the ability to exercise His 
judgement so as to support the objectives 
and»-<prioritiessoLetherctorce. 


Although this broad topic is beyond the mandate of 

our Task Force, we clearly recognize that there is no 
single formula that can apply everywhere. Communities, 
even neighbourhoods within communities, differ in their 
cultural, ethnic, (racial, socio-economic, eaucationar, 
occupational and demographic features. Thes'rater oft 
change within and among communities can vary. Lé.the 
police are to serve their communities well, they will 
have to develop services for their particular communit- 
les. ineotherewordseeenevordger, cleporiorities, anong 
the job*to be performeds by police, will. have to be 
developed with sensitivity, «ftdexibigity and relevance. 
The Ontario Police Commission should be encouraged to 
studysthey probiemy vanes tsebproad aspects; so that Lt 

Can Assace-municipala poli ceytorceseins working out sthiei3 


Own priorities. 


Even if we were able to train and educate a limitless 
number of, police officerssto, carry out all these func-— 
tions, the economic restrictions introduce a serious 
note ofe reality : If the present number of police 
officers = ds.expectedabys thes public. to, carry, out, all. the 
perceptions we have delineated, superficial approaches 
to many serious problems are all that we can expect. 
New approaches to these policing problems may involve 
the increasing use of civilians with professional 


expertise. 


Ontario is served by a broad range of police agencies 
interrelated, and each performing special functions. 
insebois, Report. we watt sattempt ito ifocus.upon those 
aspects of their function which bear a relationship to 


ethnic/racial minorities. 
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V. 2. THE ONTARIO POLICE COMMISSION 


The Ontario Police Commission was established $2 PLOGZ 
by the Legislature, following recommendations contained 
in the Roach Report. The Ontario Police Commission 

was meant to act as a buffer between the Minister and 
all law enforcement agencies in the Province. ts 

does not have direct responsibility for direct 
authority over municipal police forces, but maintains 
an advisory function by which it attemps to lead 

police administration rather than direct it. The 
Commission works through seven advisors who are assigned 
to districts throughout the Province. The Commission 
is responsible for the administration and operation of 
the Ontario Police College. The College provides 
police training from the recruit stages upwards and, 
since its inception, has trained thousands of police 
officers. A recently revitalized advisory committee on 
police training in Ontario is an important adjunct of 


the Ontario Police Commission. 


The Ontario Police Commission, as an instrument to 

reach all the police forces in Ontario, tserot fully 
understood and appreciated by some sectors of the 

police system and the public at°large.» The Commission, 
because of its strategic position, has an opportunity 

to affect the greatest number of police officers in 
Ontario at all stages of their development, in addition 
to what goes on at the local level. The Commission can 
assist in raising the level.of police professionalism 
throughout the Province, whereby no matter how small a 
community, they can be kept aware of recent developments 
in-policaag,/ in elarifyings priorities, and in making the 
police career more attractive to a broader spectrum of 
people in Ontario. This should not be interpreted as a 


desire to make the Ontario Police Commission a substitute 
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for the many positive steps which have been taken 
already by individual’ police forces in many of 
these areas. 


The Task Force recommends that: 


The role of the Ontario Pokice Commission 
be recognized and strengthened so0 that it 
can pkay a strategic part in natising the 
Level of profgessronalism at alk Levels of 
pokracing. 


Its present name be evakuated in terms of the 
confusion in people's minds with other Locak 


COMMASSLONA. 


The functions of the Commission should be 
cLeanky defined as a busfer body to advise 
the Sokictton General of the Province on 
matters relating to the police. 


The Ontario Police Commission be granted 
funding to enabkhe it to initiate and conduct 
research into pokice systems, making use of 
expertise An aneas Auch as multiculturalism. 
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V. 3. THE POLICE FORCES IN ONTARIO* 


Ontario is served by 128 police forces** whose membership 
ranges from one to over five thousand and whose juris- 
Giction ranges: trom municipal ~.sto regional, to mrovincial. 
The Task Force was impressed with the growing professional- 
ism among all the police:-forces throughout .the. Province. 
This includes not only police forces in the large urban 
centres but also in many of the smaller police forces. 

The communities served by Ontario police forces range 

from small isolated communities such as Red Rock to 

large urban centres such as Metropolitan Toronto. The mix 
of populations served varies from community to community 
throughout the Province. We are not implying that the 
influx of new Canadians automatically brings crises; in 
fact, in most cases the newcomers become an integral 

part of their community. However, in those communities 
where the population mix is changing very rapidly, part-. 
icularly,in the larger urban centres,, the process. of 
integration,. along, with, justifiable pride: of identity with 
one's particular racial/ethnic background, has in some 


instances caused tensions. 


The police forces in most of the smaller communities 
give evidence that racial/ethnic tensions are not a 
problem in their community and not a problem for thenm- 
selves. In the larger communities,, the police have be- 
come in many instances the targets for tensions. Most of 
the large centres are in the process of developing 
programs to prepare their officers to cope with these 
situations in a more effective way. The expectation 

that the police officer, as a human being, can and 
should be significantly different from the rest of 


the population and totally free from prejudice is an 


* The work of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
not within the mandate of the Task Force. 


x*® Appendix C. 
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unrealistic objective. What one should work toward 
is helping all people in the Province raise their 
level of awareness, understanding, and sensitivity 
to other, petple. And police officers,in particular, 
should learn how to discipline themselves and, in 
the pertormance Of ticir Gury," ve Lalit to people 


of “all backgrounds. 


There is reason to believe that there are officers 

on some police forces who are uncomfortable with 

and antagonistic toward people who are different 

from themselves. This statement can also be made of 

Many people in the total society. Every effort must 

be made, through the policies enunciated, and actions 
taken by ‘the senior officers “in ‘charge ‘to’ make it 

clear that behaviour towards any person, including 
Minority Or raciai Groups, Whicn is abusive LS Unaccept= 
able behaviour for a polite ‘Oftricer. Appropriate mecha- 
nisms: should be devised to monitor such behaviour 

so that At is ciégarly understoou Chat’ 1t' "14 unacceptable. 
Abusive behaviour by any individual police officer 
reflects on the reputation and image of a police force 
as-a whole. Thus, police forces, provanciarly. and 
locally, should recognize that” offensive behaviour 

by individual police OLticers is ifj;urigus co all 


Of ene mrs 


The: Ontario Provincial Police, with its 4,052 members, 
is’ responsible for. policing those areas of Ontario 

which are not covered by municipal police torces.” The 
objective’ or the Ontario Provincia, Police wis “to provide 
uniform and impartial law enforcement in all areas of 
the Province and to render aid and services, upon re- 


quest, to other law enforcement agencies. "It is* the 
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a, full-time psycnologist for counselling and promotional 
purposes. For the purposes of this Report, our attention 
was particularly focused on the Native Indian population 
and their place in relationship to the Ontario Provincial 
Police. The Task Force was impressed with the Indian Band 


Constable program which was developed in 1975. 


Interviews were conducted with Indian Band Constables. 
One,who was a non-Indian nominated by a tribal chief 
and accepted by the reserve, seemed completely comfortable 
in his job. In our enquiries to determine whether 
special constables were locked into their positions, 

we were satisfied that it is possible to, and a few 

have already done so, move from special constable 

status into the regular ranks of the Ontario Provincial 
TOivCew 1c. Le amMportant@«to recognize that. the members of 
the Ontario Provincial Police are trained along with 

the members of the municipal police forces at the 
Onvrerio Police (College, and this makes it. possible for 
all to appreciate each other as people, the jobs they 
do, and the communities they serve. Ontario Provincial 
Police officers are totally integrated in the classroom 
WLth OGNer Oflicers and, in many instances, they are 
seconded as instructors. This means that the programs 

in human relations, where the changing society and 

the racial/ethnic components are discussed, are avail- 
ao re toOsal. Officers policing in Ontario. It is important 
to recognize that the jobs and responsibilities of the 
Ontario Provincial Police do not overlap those of police 
officers in large metropolitan centres, unless called 
upon for special assistance. The extent to which they 
are brought into close contact with social problems 


varies accordingly. 
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There are growing indications of professionalism 
which are beginning to show in police forces of 
Ontario, whether they be small or large. The 
attitudes towards racial/ethnic tensions varied 
with the size of the community served. In most 
instances, the response to our questionnaire gave 
the impression that in smaller communities, 
racial/ethnic concerns were not seen as special 
problems. - Frequently, existing police procedures 
were felt to be appropriate to handle the total 
community. Police forces in large communities 
have developed special services and, in some instances, 
squads and personnel to deal specifically with 
ethnic/racial incidents. More specialized services 
developed by police forces in the last year will be 


dealt with in other sections of the Report. 
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V. 4. BOARDS OF COMMISSIONERS OF POLICE 
AND MUNICIPAL COUNCILS 


It is our understanding that the concept of the 

Board of Commissioners of Police and the Municipal 
Council (hereinafter referred to as Boards and 
Councils) was designed to ensure that the police 

are independent of direct political control - 
prominciadwore locals >and ares free? to: carry? Out® their 
duty without the possibility of improper interference. 
The rationale behind the structure and the selection 
of personnel for Boards and Councils, which keeps them 
asi non-political as possible,’ is highly desirable. 
The unique relationship which exists between a Chief 
ofe Police and his®governingy authority’ is* stbtle and 
may vary in different municipalities. The governing 
authority should be sensitive to community problems 
and have a responsibility to dialogue at regular 
intervals with the Chief of Police on those matters 
which would encourage the police forces to develop 
more positive programs to better cope with the 
communities they serve. Fteis aisovanpoettante’ts 
recognize that the same quality of professionalism 
that is expected from police officers should be 


expected from members of Boards and Councils. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the responsibility 
carried by political leaders such as mayors, reeves 
and all elected officials in every community. The 
manner in which they respond to their electorate 
when problems arise in a. community has an important 
impact on multicultural relations. The positive 
statements and actions of politicians can have a 


sabutary effect in treduding “raopal teonfliicts /-and-in 
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facilitating a better understanding among individuals 
in the community. On-ene. OLner nang, Lt 2S also 
possible for politicians, coupled with. the media, to 


exacerbate and escalate, unwittingly, racial tensions. 
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V. 5. OTHER AGENCIES: 


The Ontario Human Rights Commission administers and 
enforces the Ontario Human Rights Code which prohibits 
discrimination in employment, housing and public 
services and facilities because of race, creed, colour, 
Nate OnaL toy. GNcCestry, PLace Of OTrlgin, age; sex or 
Marital status. The Commission implements a program 
which includes investigation and conciliation of 
complaints and enforcement; mediation of social and 
ethnic frictions and consultations with employers, 
unions, et cetera, with a view to reducing community 
tensions arising from racial and ethnic adjustments; 
public education in the provisions and principles of 


the Code; and, reseanch, in, patterns of discrimination. 


Most recently, a Race Relations Commissioner has been 
added to strengthen the function of the Commission in 
the area of race relations. Thus, at several strategic 
points, the Ontario. Human, Rights. Commission has a 
special responsibility to the public as it relates to 
police matters and the process of justice. In the 
Opinion of the Task Force, the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission is an important commission and has a 
Significant, smonitoring,..protective and public educa- 
EVonAU iro Le .bo ~erntorin .in, On,ta tire . Its work has 
particular importance in its relationship to minority 
groups. The role that they have played in the 
education of some of the police forces is referred to 


in, another (section of the Repore. 


TheywMinistny -Of.Gulturse andaRecreation,,through its 
proguams, ais also imaking aan rimportant,contribution,. 
The Task Force noted that its booklet, Outreach for 
Understanding, is used at the Ontario Police College. 
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The introduction, in some communities, of police 
officers into the classrooms where new Canadians 

are learning to speak English, seems to present a 
very natural situation for newcomers to Ontario to 
meet and develop a positive attitude about the police 


On neutral terzrTcory YFracver tian 21 a time” OL Crt sis 


Multicultural centres and committees are developing 
throughout the Province. Their focus is to prepare 
newcomers to Ontario in the understanding of their 
communities and in helping to reduce misunderstand- 
ings and tension because “of “Lack Of “information| A 
variety of agencies and committees have developed, 
which act as a liaison between specific or several 


groups and ‘the police in’ their’ local community’. 


The question of who represents whom is not of our 
particular concern. What is important is whether 
such groups are “able “to build -genuine bridges “of 
understanding between themselves and the local police . 
And whether it is possible for the police to learn 

how to make the best use of those liaison arrangements 
so that they “too "can “gain a*better *understanding cet 
the minority “groups “in therr “communi tives’; Such 
relationships are important and every effort must be 
made ~“to’ assist “the «flow “of idtalogue "in “both “directions 
so that polarization of problems can be avoided, and 
genuine cooperative efforts for the benefit of the 


communities can be made by all concerned. 


the sonools “throughs therr Boards, of Pducation, carry 
on multicultural programs in many communities. The 
seeds of prejudice are planted early in the lives of 


chitdren; as "noted by -Cardinavlrcarter. The school 
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system is an important adjunct to all those positive 
attitudes which communities believe police can bring 
about. Teachers can have a strong effect upon 
Chiidren, and iteig..the children -in ¢theiirhéar ly 
years who are most vulnerable and susceptible to the 


imprint of negative stereotyping. 


Lt »iS important .that «schools continue »to,work along 
these lines. Important strides are being made in the 
school system to eradicate negative stereotyping in 

the texts used in the classrooms, and efforts are 

being made to develop mechanisms to bring to the 
attention of the principal and other appropriate bodies 
Situations in which children are subjected to verbal 
abuse with racial/ethnic implications. Several churches, 
religious,institutions and voluntary. organizations are 
also making efforts iin ithis,dirnection;: they should be 
encouraged toeplay their"partiin «contributing to: a 
better understanding of the many cultures of which 


their communities consist. 
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V. 6. RECRUITMENT PRACTICES 


One of the major concerns that was expressed by 

several people to the Task Force was the pauclcy, 

and in most cases the absence, of ethnic minorities 

in many of the police forces across the Province. 

The common theme heard, time and time agaan, was that 
"the composition of the police forces does not 

reflect the diverse community which they serve". The 
police themselves are perceived as a 'visible minority' 
and, 10 is’ £6102 thet they courc remain so ot enay 
continue to exclude themselves from the public they 
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The Ontario Premier's "multicultural policy” statément 
(1977) and his government's commitment to the concepts 
of equakity, access, and participation have signifi- 
cant implications for the recruitment of individuals 
from’ minority groups into the police forces. Patt 10. 
the text of that statement, which has relevance to 


the mandate of the Task Force, is as follows: 


oe. The government of this. Province has 
officially adopted a ‘multicultural policy *. 
There is nothing complicated about it. 
There are three elements. 


thes tirvst Tseequaltty. We are committed to 
safeguarding the quality and dignity of the 
individual members of our society. Tris. s 
a reaffirmation of our commitment to work 
for equal treatment of all residents of this 
Province, and against discrimination. 


The second element is access and participation. 


In a sense, these are logical extensions to 
equality, because they imply that government 
must take all necessary steps to ensure that 
no one is denied its services or is unable 

to secure access to them. Phe MULt Teulcural 
society, we believe it is essential that 
cultural differences do not impede access to 
Government Services (2.5 ..-s Siadle ous 
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Tie LOW Dartcicilpataen of individuals from ethnic 
MINGOLLEV  GLOUpDS an Many, it. not all, police <torces 
in Ontario has led many concerned individuals to 
conclude that the police recruitment and hiring 
practices are discriminatory. There is the general 
feeling that existing policies and practices, in 
particular, theehearght, and. weight criteria,, disceri- 


Minate against some minority group applicants. 


For their. part, most. police administrators suggest 
that they would like to have more minority officers 
on their) police forces,. but, as.one. Police,Chief from 
a medium size force puts it,,"“very few, if any, 
Minority groups seem to be interested in a police 
career". Another Police, Chief, from a large regional 
police force said that "we do not have the height 
Minimum and are actively encouraging members of 
minority. groups to/apply”. The success here has 


also been negligible. 


The report of the Task Force on Policing in Ontarto 
(1974) also alluded to the difficulties associated 
with “the recruitment of individuals from minority 


groups when it said that: 


candidates did not represent a cross section 
of the communities served by the forces. ate 
has been said on other occasions that a 
police force, to adequately cope with the 
cConaLltions which exist in its area” or juris-— 
diction must approximately reflect the 
community in terms of the social’, “ethnic, 
economic and educational make-up of the 
community at large. Some forces have made 
ane attempt to. applys.this philosophy, “but 
many problems have been encountered in 
reaching and attracting candidates from 
specific sectors of the community. The 
Majority however, have made little or no 
SLLore tO apply iis Dasic Drincipie, 
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If the .Provinces, of, Ontario 1s. to achieve, its stated 


goals..and objectives of multiculturalism, particularly 


in the area of increasing. the participation of 


minorities in the police forces, we need to determine 


why, so. few apply. _vowucan police forces in Ontario 


attract an increasing number of minority applicants? 


In order to determine the appropriate solution we must 


first identify the sources or causes of the problem. 


The following have been suggested as some of the reasons 


fon ttheglacku.of response “from minority \groups: 


They do not. View police work as" an attrac= 
tive career because they tend to perceive 


organizations as predominantly white. 


There are few role models for them in the 
polace. force particularly at. the senior 
levels. Therefore, they tend to see law 
enforcement as another dead-end job rather 


than as a viable career-development choice. 


Because of their negative perception of the 
police, strengthened by the continual 
highlighting by the media of confrontations 
between police and minority groups, to aspire 
to be a police officer, regardless of how 
qualitied thet=ineawvidual may be, its .o be 
regarded by one's peers as "having sold out" 


because one is perceived as "joining the enemy" 


Many educationally better qualified minority 
group individuals do not aspire to become 
police officers, but tend to choose careers 
they perceive as more socially and financially 


rewarding. 


Many minority group individuals seriously 
doubt that they are really wanted in the police 
forces... in. thelr opinion, “police departments 


are not interested in hiring our members under 


Me 


any circumstances". 


- Many minority groups do not see themselves 
accepted as law enforcement officers by a 


predominantly white public. 


Many of the reasons given for the lack of response 

from minority groups to the traditional recruitment 
campaigns that are conducted by many police forces are 
based on people's perceptions, expectations, attitudes, 
stereotypes, historical inequality and the like. 
Although these factors.are, difficult to,concretize, 

in reality they, nonetheless, underlie many of the 
problems with which a multicultural society like Ontario 
has to confront and deal. But deal with them we must, 


openly, honestly, and squarely. 


The Solicitor General of Ontario recognizes this 
challenge in an address to the Liaison Group on Law 
Enforcement and Race Relations Conference: Changing 
Attitudes for the Etghties (1980). In reference to 
"the process of involving visible minorities ina 
meaningful way in the policing of their communities", 


the Minister said: 


We must recognize that members of the visible 
minority communities often face additional 
hurdles to involvement in projects such as this 
one. Unfamiliarity and, to some extent, fear 
CanopLay~ a Dartain inhibiting Visible minority 
participation,» as, can a,desire. to..avoid 
irritating other members of the community. 
Frequently, members of the visible minority 
communities consider that the only safe profile 
sca, Loweprol pie ¢ 


Together, we must bring about a change in all 
those attitudes. Where we find non-visible 
Minority persons irritated by increased 

aot Vatyi in «his. avea, we.qust, confront their 
attitude directly, and seek to educate them 
concerning the importance of our work. Where 
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we encounter passive support, we must convert 
it.teo -agtivemsuppeutsiwAnd,..wheresWemwtind 
visible minority community members reticent to 
join with us, we must take "specrar-steps to 
reassure and encourage them. Forvic bt. our cause 
is to succeed we will need. the active support 
of everyone; in the war against racism, 
neutrality.is just not good enough. 


From our observations, and indeed on the basis of the 
Ontario Police Commission Recruitment Standards Project 
(1975), the traditional techniques that have been used 

to recruit police officers - the daily newspapers, 

radio and television announcements et cetera - have 

been a failure as farias minority individudais-are 
concerned. Even the more recent attempts by some police 
forces to advertise in ethnic minority papers have failed 


to reach the target groups for whom they were intended. 


One important recruiting technique that is very vital 

in getting the message across, and one that is almost 
not’ available’ to minority grotipss-is “by example ior 

‘by word of mouth’. \"Many indaviduats*cheoses* policing * 
as a Career because there” father, “uncle ;-*#brother7sesister 
or “some “Significant other' Ras been’ a police, officer. 
As long as minority groups (and women) remain outside 
the police forces in significant “numbers “this vital 

role modelling technique, as a positive recruitment 


device, would be unavailable to them. 


The challenge is” obvious »» but- 1s: the? Solutiong just as 
obvious?. We, the members of the Task Force, think it 
rs We alsovrecogni ze, however)? that-thextask ois not 
an easy one and would require a determined commitment 
by everyone in the community, not only the Police, -to 
want changemmbouwork to, bring about change, £o under- 4 
stand and accept "change ,. “end above dailli-toy ensure that 
those: changes work, towards. the, betterment of the multi- 


cultural society that Ontario has become. 


e 
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We would recommend that all police forces institute 
positive recruitment programs aimed at reaching 
qualified individuals from the minority groups in order 
to increase the number of applicants. The main 
Objective here is to seek ways to reach those target 
groups. We are not advocating the use of 'quotas' 

but rather an increase in the pool of available qualified 
Minority Vindividuals. by YeéacHingyout tovthHem-invunigque 
and creative ways. It is interesting to note that none 
of the groups or individuals we saw, including the 
Human Rights Commission, supported the use of quotas 


as a viable solution to the problem for Ontario. 


We recognize that even the suggestion to reach out to 
certain groups would bring about some resistance and 
lead to the conclusion that we are recommending a form 
of reverse discrimination. There is also the myth that 
police forces would have to lower their standards in 
order to accept the stream of individuals who are now 
Gorngstorapply 1 t*Or7,9enereVis the sothernmythi*that 
there will be a morale and discipline problem once the 
police force admits minority individuals". We see none 
of these myths becoming realities simply by developing 
recruitment strategies that would reach larger numbers 
of qualified individuals from minority groups and 
making it possible for them to apply. Leerstgo. ngato 
bervovett Cali; tand+Pndividuals-atead bybevetse maybe 
resistant to the development of these recruitment 
Strategies and initiatives. But if the statements by 
the leaders of the Province are to be regarded as more 
than "good intentions by well-meaning individuals", we 


must translate them into meaningful action. 


We are all committed to the recruitment of high quality 
nda viduals -intofthespoliice Vtorces  6f"Ontario.» “We 


should also be equally committed to ensuring the parti- 
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cipation,.of+varioussracial and,-ethnic. minority, groups 
who, because of history and tradition, have not 
participated meaningfully in police work in the 
Province. We do not see these two objectives as 
being at all incompatible and it is towards these 


objectives we must direct our concerted efforts. 


Change is never easy for any of us. As a rule, we 
tend to fear and to find unacceptable things we do not 
understand. Therefore, the goals and objectives of 
any positive recruitment program would have to be 
cearly spelled out. Ltgwaldt} takegeffort. andsit will 
take imagination. The most important ingredient, 
however, is the sense of trust which we all must 
develop since objective is to make society a better 
place in which to live. We have faith in the ability 
of many individuals in the police forces to achieve 


these goals. 


For a short time, it may be necessary to take aggres- 
Sive steps to correct the negative perception that 
minority groups have of the police forces with regards 

to their recruitment procedures. These could involve 

use of brochures which portray positive images of 
officers from minority groups with whom these individuals 
can identify as role models. A recruitment poster or 
brochure showing uniformed white officers only with the 
caption “we need you" reinforces the notion that 


members of the minority groups are not needed. 


In addition, a publicity program aimed at highlighting 
human interest stories, in particular the success 

stories of minority individuals who are now in the police 
forces, should be undertaken in cooperation with the 
media. Such programs have worked in other jurisdictions 


and could work well here if done with wisdom and Liat ght . 
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During the course of study the Task Force met indivi- 
dual officers, from various minority groups, with whom 
we were impressed, and who we believe would bring 
credit to their departments. We are sure that there 
are many others of the same calibre whom we did not 
meet. Using these officers to help in promoting the 
positive images of minority officers would be very 


constructive indeed. 


Moreover, positive programs aimed at selling an open- 
door policy of the police forces should be developed. 
The response of the different police forces: to this 
program would depend to a large extent on what they 
perceive to be the needs of their communities. Never- 
theless, there must be a concerted overall provincial 
program which is aimed at developing recruitment 
strategies and guidelines, specifically for minority 
groups. The Ontario Police Commission has an important 
and strategic role to play here in stimulating and 
facilitating all these changes and, especially, in 
monitoring the effects of the programs of individual 


police “forces across “the “Province: 


It must be recognized, however, that recruitment of 
minority officers is only one small step in the giant 
leap for change. Unless other changes permeate all 
aspects of policing itself, unless the communities 
themselves accept and facilitate these changes,and 
unless the minority groups cooperate work for and work 
toward these changes for the good of all members of 
society, sabusetforts.to;reach those individuals who 
now feel excluded from a vital aspect of the society 


in which they live would be doomed to fail. 


The success of the program depends not only on the 


commitment by the Chiefs of the various police forces, 
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but also on the commitment of all those involved in 
the personnel and recruitment divisions. There has 

to be a total commitment. by the administrative and 
hierarchical structure of the law enforcement system 
initthe>,Pr oviincekw, Thusiepodiite caluleadersy. through. the 
Ontario Police Commission, Boards and Councils, should 
enable the development of long range plans which are 
aimed, at encouraging fuller ypartica pation. ofsminority 


Groups,.in .the ‘policing’ of stheir /communities. 


The suggestion that police forces should develop posi- 
tive recruitment, sto? attract. qualified sindividuals from 
minority groups. is not entirely new. A conference held 
by the Commission on Peace Officer Standards and 
Training for the State of California in December 1972 
reported on Minority Pokice Recruitment and Selection - 
a Totak Community Responsibility. 


The comments made by John Fabbri, Chief of Police, 
Freemont, ,cCaleforn ia.,- ane. -of-nelevance svhexne; we would 
like to quote them as we leave this Section. He told 
his audience, which included police chiefs and other 


police personnel, city and government officials, that 


effective law enforcement requires the 
recruitment and “uti ligation of "minorit les. 

AS #eVieny spolice. officer senows.,.,.we..re never 
going to have safe cities until citizens 
begin to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bilities of more meaningful cooperation 

with the professional police. You could 
double your manpower and purchase every 

piece of sophisticated weaponry and detection 
device ever invented, and the police job 
would remain. an impossible one without 
Civitian. suppost ¢ss#ind .untid. minority 
communities can look at the police department 
and "feel it is theirr “department ;*€o00F 
because their brothers and sisters are 
involved in its policy making and implementa- 
tion; we Cannot’ hope tor that king OL 
cooperation. 
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The Task Foree recommends that 


Police forces develop positive recruitment 
programs which are aimed at reaching 
quakrified sndividuaks from minority groups. 


Police forces be encouraged to use recruit- 
ment brochures which portray positive images 
Of OFf4C02NS fA0M Minority groups who can 
Serve as nole modeks. 


Police forces Should undertake, in coopera- 
tion with the media, a publicity program 
which 4&4 atmed at highlighting human interest 
SLONLES, AN particular success Stories, Of 
minority officers who are now in the police 
fOACLA. 


The Ontario Pokice Commission should stimulate 
and facilitate the recruitment programs of 
pokice forces across the Provinces Specrtfi- 
calky, 4t should monitor the effects of the 
programs of Andividual forces in attracting 
quakr fied individuals from minority groups. 
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Vv. 7. SELECTION PROCEDURES 


Every man &4& in certain respects 


a. Like akk other men, 
b. Like some other men, 


ec. Like no other man. 


K£uckholn, Murray & Schneider, 1953, p. 53 


The days when an applicant for the jpolice force would 
walk into a police station and be “measured' as he or 
she came through the door are gone. The Task Force hopes 
that this outmoded method is banished forever as an 
appropriate selection technique for police officers. 
Police torcee in Ontario, Like many police forces in 
Canada and in other countries as well, have been seek- 
ing ways to increase the professionalism of policing. Better 
selection procedures are constantly being. explored and 
developed, particularly ones that are deemed to be 

more appropriate for police officers and the multi- 
plicity cof irokes: andi functtoms tthey ancdoreqiuvred to 


Pewlormuin, COdaY = SOCLety a and wll) De in the future. 


Although many police forces in Ontario require some 
minimum height and weight in their selection criteria, 

the trend during *the past, two years, for some police 
forces, has been to relax ithe height and weight require- 
ments, and the Task Force sees this move as being positive. 
Some police forces in the United States have eliminated 


the nNeight and welgne requirements, entirely since they 
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have not, been found to ‘correlate highly with the 


tasks which the police have to perform today. 


Ln sone jlarge eregional.police:force in Ontario, 
numerical. values or points are assigned to a range 

of desirable heights, but these points contribute 

less than one-tenth to the total possible points 
obtainable or to the minimum points required to 

qualify for selection purposes. Other police forces 

are beginning to explore the possibility of adopting 

a weighted point system. A word of caution is necessary 
here. A weighted point system, which takes into 

account several disparate factors, such as height, 
weight, physical fitness, educational level, moral 
characternwetiuceterayhto whichutarbitrary, numeréacal 
values are assigned, would be simplistic and in- 
appropriate, unless there is prior empirical evidence 
of the significant and relevant contribution that 

each of the factors brings to the functions of the 

job for which the point system is being designed. It is, 
therefore, essential that there be careful study and 
review which attempts to relate the priority weighting 
of factors that are included in any point system 


adopted for the selection of police officers. 


Police officers face an onerous task in their job 

of policing. There is a high degree of personal 

risk and stress involved. They are often called 

upon to use their individual judgement and to exercise 
their individual powers over others. Moreover, the 
consequences of their action can be at times costly to 
self, to other people's lives and/or their self-respect, 
and to society as a whole. It is, therefore,incumbent 

on police personnel to develop and to use a 


selection process that would facilitate the selection 
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of those individuals:,.regardless GE teacae, “colour, 
ethnic background, creed, or sex, whose intellectual 
abilities, behavioural tendencies, motivational 
skills, and personality characteristics would enable 
them =td do the tjob *oPtpobicing sttnulticul tural tand 
pluralistic society with sensitivity, integrity and 


fairness. 


Psychological assessment of applicants is gaining 
importance it policeoforces ‘im lOntario prakthough sfewer 
than 40% of the police forces use any kind of psychological 
assessment of their applicants. It has generally been 
accepted by individuals in the psychological testing 
world that no single psychological test can adequately 
screen out those individuals who may be incompetent 

as police officers, and also those who are likely to 

beta "diseredurto sthiegpoli ceasforcesimiutheniutunien 
Consequently, most police forces tend to use a battery 
ofiseveral “tesit's’; consisting off three iorsmore, insorder 

to assess different aspects or qualities of an individual. 
Although more than one selection tool provides us with 
more Sin iormation sabowt famiindivedualy siticiswimpornmant 

to recognize that, by themselves, large batteries of 

tests do not necessarily improve the quality of the 
assiesisment. Ini the final analysis) it tis theliprofessional 
competence of the individual(s) who interprets the 
findings tofcthe tests asethey emelhateiitompolicewfiunctions 


and performance, which is most critical. 


Usually assessment is made of an individual's general 
intellectual or mental ability in order to assess his 

or her competence - a measurement of ability to learn 

and understand police procedures. In addition, personality 
characteristics in terms of habits and temperament, 


motivational skills: ‘and finmteresits’, wsychopathological 
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behaviours - such as bizarre behaviours, abnormal 


and negative tendencies, are also assessed. 


It must be pointed out that the use of psychological 
tests cannot adequately solve all personnel problems 
that are related to policing a pluralistic society. 
It can and does, however, decrease the number 

of officers who may bring discredit to the police 
force because of their inappropriate behaviours to 
ethnic minorities. Moreover, such a selection process 
may be regarded as being equitable in so far as it is 
seen to be more objective, and can be more readily 
subjected to public scrutiny and review than other 
selection techniques. No matter how sensitive or 
finely boned one's olfactory sense may be the ability 
to "smell a good cop" is subjective and based largely 
on stereotypic perceptions. As one Staff Sergeant 
Oofs-as Large? police: fonce’ said,7"iiswou selectrra .cop 
because you smell a cop, you are looking for the wrong 


thangs. You are duving din: a fantasy;worlda”. 


Psychological assessment should not be viewed as the 
cure-all for the problems that are associated 

with selecting the best suitable persons for the job 
of policing. Some individuals seem to have the 
expectation that psychological tests should predict, 
with one hundred percent accuracy, those officers 
who are likely to display inappropriate behaviours 
throughout their police career. No psychological 
tiesitss cans guarantee: a perfect: fit .7 In fact, mo, technique 
does. Even in medicine, the most advanced cardiology 
technique cannot always predict the occurrence of a 


heart attack by a person who had recently been examined. 
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One report, submitted to the Attorney General of 
Ontario in October 1977, suggested that "the police 
should introduce a mechanism to screen out individuals 
who are racially prejudiced by some able psychological 
tests at the'time? of tTecruitment The? Task’ force 
would like to emphasize that no valid psychological 
tests can identify individuals who have specific 
racial or ethnic biases. All that the assessment 
really does is to act as a negative screening device 
to weed out those individuals who are obviously not 
suitable, because of their pathological behaviours, 
for proceeding to the next step in the selection process. 
Psychological tests, when used appropriately, can 
Minimize the possibility of "errorand Mean” improve 


the decision-making process. 


It is equally important to recognize that the predictive 
value of these psychological assessments in selecting 
those individuals who would make competent police 
officers, ins terms of their performance, ais’ limited. 
There is no single test now available that would 

enable us to’ select) individuals forthe! conplex and 
nultiplvcity Sferoeles that spolicet ofticens? have*to 
perform. The psychological assessments are, therefore, 
supplementary to’ the additional information! that 
personnelvofficers obtain ion ‘their applicants). including 
the intensive face-to-face interview all police forces 
conduct. The psychological assessments provide some 
useful, datator thet intormed decisions ithat) mecrmiting 
officers have to make about the selection of individuals 
forthe po licerforce.e nowral lh wpobliceriforcesmin "Ontario 
use psychological tests in’ ‘their’ assessment of applicants. 
All, however, obtain a variety of background infor- 


mation *onsAtheiz applicants; such -as *height and“wéight, 
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physical fitness, medical examination, moral character, 
previous work experience and history, driver's record, 
references, et,.cetera;.and all conduct,.a. personal 


interview. 


Police forces should be encouraged to continue to use 

a variety of information on the applicant, especially 
the face-to-face interview which we believe to be of 
critical importance. However, the order in which these 
events occur in the selection process should not be 
overlooked. We would like to stress that psychological 
assessment, if done, should not be used as a substitute 
for the other selection tools. Therefore, to use psych- 
Ological assessments as the only screening device, 
separate from the police selection procedures themselves, 


which some Ontario police forces practice, is indefensible. 


Moreover, the use of psychological tests as the only 
screening technique may discriminate, unjustifiably, 
against many individuals, particularly those from 
Minority groups, who may have excellent qualifications 


for policing. 


"What kind of bind ane you Lf 

you can't fky?" chirped the bird. 
"What rind of bind ane you X44 you 
can't swim?" nxeplied the duck. 


S. Prokafiev 
Peter and the Wolfs 


Psychological. tests,»and ineparticularsintelligence.tests, 
are not entirely free from cultural bias. The psychological 


literature is replete with evidence which suggests that 
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individuals from ethnic, cultural and language back- 
grounds that are different from individuals from the 
dominant culture on whom the psychological tests were 
Standardized and validated tend to do poorly on some 
of these tests. This does not necessarily mean that 
they are inferior to the other groups who do better 
on these same tests. There is always a readiness for 
many people, often the uninformed, to believe that 
poor performance on a particular test is a reflection 


of a deficiency or inferiority in what is being measured. 


The performance of individuals who are eulturailLy 
different may simply be a reflection of the differing 
experiences and reactions they have had. Thus, cul- 
tural differences do affect the way individuals respond 
to items on a test or relate to people and ooh are y sewers: 
Reliance on test scores alone would not only be mis- 
leading but discriminatory. Furthermore, positive 
recruitment programs designed to attract qualified 
minority applicants would be of no avail if at the 


Same time we do not scrutinize our selection procedures. 


To be sure, some may suggest that since psychological 
assessments are not perfect, and individuals who are 

not suitable might be allowed to enter the police force, 
why should they be used when they are more costly to 
implement than the other options now available to police 
forces. We do not see the problem to be etther psych- 
ological assessment ON the use of the background infor- 
mation check and the face-to-face interview, but rather 


avsrecognition ofthe contribution! thatceach can®makeito 
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the selection process. Many individuals who may have 

a pathological problem may look good and sound good. 
The face-to-face interview may not have tapped into 
their pathological problems as the psychological 
assessment would have done. The reverse is equally 
possible. The psychological assessment might in- 
dicate something negative about the individual while 
all other information, and particularly the face- 
to-face interview, may show him or her as being highly 
suitable. In such instances, some monitoring and 


review mechanism is essential. 


An additional monitoring device which has been develop- 
ed in one metropolitan centre is worthy of note. In 

all instances, whenever a discrepancy in judgement 
between the police interview evaluation and the psych- 
Ological assessment arises, the applicant is inter- 
viewed by one member of the psychological team who 

does a second evaluation. This mechanism not only 
strengthens the police interview process, but also 
strengthens the relevance of the assessment made by 

the psychologists: Cordingléy °C19'79) , who'*has "recently 
studied the use of psychological tests in the selection 
process in some police forces in Canada, has suggested 
that one of the reasons for the increasing use of 
psychological tests among police forces is that many 

of them may face ‘overwhelming costs' which officers 
with inappropriate personality characteristics could 
create “for then’ -To''‘many *police -forces’, “this “Factor “is 
critical. As one officer ‘caitd to tthe Task Borde’, 
"dismissals aré Hecoming so increasingly, difficult, 

the emphasis has to be placed on the selection process". 
Police organizations, however, are not the only ones 


that are concerned with this vexing problem. But police 
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Forces are in a better position. than-most to alleviate 
the problem, because of their comprehensive selection 


procedures. 


From his observation of police officers in four mid- 
western police forces in the United States, Walsh 

(1969) concluded that-police .officers»whousee pobieing 

as a profession (the "professionals") tended to have 
attitudes to their work that were very different from 
those officers who see their work as just a job (the 
“jobbers"). The former were much more concerned with 
public approbation, respect, and support, while the 

latter tended to see the ills of society as contributing 
to their problems. In like manner, those who viewed their 
work as a job tended to see the use of force as contributing 
tostheis standing sin «the community, while those who saw 
policing as professional work, felt that the use of LOV Cer 
although sometimes necessary, was likely to hinder their 
efforts to achieve professionalism. In AdGition, athe 
"professionals" were more likely to attach importance 

to that aspect of police work which is related to social 
service than the "jobbers", who tended to stress physical 
size and strength as desirable qualifications for police 


CELL Gens < 


An interesting observation that has relevance to the 

Mandate of the Task Force, was that Walsh found that 
“jJobbers" were more likely than "professionals" to claim 
that unfair treatment of the minoritiés was their own bay = BL Met 


His fundamental thesis is that: 


TO be proud of one's occupation and 
to view it as a profession enjoying 
positive standing in the community 

should lead to attitudes toward the 
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work done by members of the profession 
different from those one would expect 
from other practitioners whose view of 
tires occupe tion’ Gsi‘thateit fs simpy 

job - something one does because he can't 
find. anything else, or because it is the 
most secure position available, or 
something that anyone could handle with 
Lette or No raining. 


The interviews can be biased and subjective and depend 
to a large extent on the police personnel who are 
involved in the interview procedure. Indl Vvigual Ss) i 
most situations tend to select those individuals who 
are like them in attitudes, beliefs, values and 
physical characteristics. Police personnel are no 


different in this regard. 


Walsh's hypothesis has some significance for the 
Selection of police. officers. If the selection 
personnel are mainly "jobbers", then they are more 
likely to select individuals who have similar 


personality traits. 


The assignment of qualified personnel to the selection 
unit is the key to, and perhaps the cornerstone of, 
the selection process. Every effort must, therefore, 
be made to upgrade the skills of those individuals 
involved in the interview. Further, the interview 
should not be regarded as an interrogation where the 
individual “is required to appear before the board" 


as though he or she were being investigated. 


Since the final decision must rest with the police 
officers themselves, rather than with the psychologist, 
efforts must be made to increase the status and 
professionalism of the personnel and their interview 


procedure and techniques. 


qs 


There are two important questions that have not been 
answered’. “The =-first 2s, -wiat to Lt that derrerentiates 
a. successtwl, police officer from one Wie Lomiot, “OL 1s 
never likely to be? And the second qvestiom is, is 
there a test, which would identify these individuals? 

If we had ready-made answers to these critical 
questions, the tasks of the police forces would be 

made relatively easy. Unfortunately, neither we, nor 


anyone else, has an easy answer. 


No test can” tellT us" that avparticularl/otrticer ona 
given day, in a particular situation, will dishonour 
his oath Of Offices. "Wher 16 needed a's* the development 
of tests which either relate directly to the duties 

of the job or have proven to be valid predictors of 
successful job performance. However, we must recognize 
that no successful police profile has been discovered 
by any research team, and that the functions of the 
police; like otner Anstituctons in* society, ‘are 

rapidly changing. There must be cognizance of this 


fact in any job analysis study that is undertaken. 


The Ontario Police Commission shovtld undertake a study 
to determine what the functions of police officers in 
Ontario for the Eighties are, in order to provide 
guidelines for appropriate selection techniques for 
police forces. We should, by no means, underestimate 
the complexity of this tack. Fortunately, police’ forces 
in other provinces, as well as in other countries, have 
begun the exercise and we can benefit from their 
findings. We must, however, decide what police functions 
are specific to the communities in Ontario in any 
undertaking. The Task Force encourages the Ontario 
Police Commission to use those professionals, includ- 


ing psychologists and individuals with business and 
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Managerial skills, who can combine their expertise 
with those officers in the police community who have 
developed, through the many years of experience, the 
conventional wisdom and understanding of the functions 


oft ipo lace. officer sit 


Throughout this Section our focus has been on those 
policies, practices and procedures of the police 
selection process that are more likely to result in 
bias against ethnic minority groups. We think that the 
changes that have taken place so far, in particular the 
relaxation of the height and weight criteria in most 
police forces, would have salutary effects ‘in: promo- . 
ting equality’ of opportyunityband  fairness\ forall 

Cig vens off Ontario. We would, however, caution 
against adopting too readily a weighted point system 
where the height and weight are only two of the many 
contributing factors without first establishing the 
relevance and importance of all of the factors that 


are assumed to be related to police functions. 


Recent years have seen the increasing use of psycholo- 
gical testsiin policei forces in*Ontarioi- Wectcannot 
emphasize too strongly the danger in perceiving these 
psychological assessments as the cure-all for all our 
sedection problems) * particularly in thelr®abiility® to 
identify individuals who are biased or racist. 
Psychological assessments, in combination with 
sensitive interview procedures by competent police 
officers, can decrease the number of errors that are 
possible with less. objective methods. Psychological 
tests do have a role in the selection and screening 
process for police personnel. However, they should 
not be expected to make personnel decisions by 


themselves. As Cordingley (1979) suggests, "a total 
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testing program for a department can pay for itself 
by eliminating the wasteful allocation of scarce and 
expensive resources upon even a few candidates who 


would not become competent officers". 


The Task Force recommends that: 


. Pokice forces, where possible, should 
Anckhude some form of psychological assess- 
ments in their sekection procedures. These 
asbsessments, when done, must be used in 
combination with akk the other information 
obtained by pokice forces, and not as the 
only screening device. 


Police forces ane encouraged to apportnt 
competent and sensitive personnel to the 
Sekection unit. In addition, every effort 
Should be made to upgrade their interview 
SRALLA and techniques. 


. The Ontario Pokice Commission should study 
what the functions of pokice officers fOr 
the Eighties are, in orden to provide 
guidelines 40% approprtate selection 
techniques for police forces. 
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V. 8. TRAINING AND HIGHER EDUCATION _ 
FOR POLICE OFFICERS 


It is not the mandate of the Task Force to study 
the whole range of police training or to determine 
the appropriate educational curriculum that is best 
suited or polaice officers) nr Ontazio . Similarly, 
Our concern is, not with the kind or training which 
focuses on the knowledge and specific skills that 
are obviously necessary in police work. The police 
have a special task to perform and, consequently, 

a clearly defined body of knowledge relating to 

law enforcement and special skills have to be 
accuLred; to .ailarge extent much of it is acquired 


on the job. 


Instead, we wish to comment on those aspects of 
training which focus on the human dimension in 
pOLicinvgd: For as Radelet (1980) has suggested, 
police work in a democratic society (and we would 
Like "to add in "a multicultural sSocrety) > cannot 
escape from its human dimension. While we recognize 
the need for training in procedures and technical 
skills, too much emphasis on these aspects is likely 
to obscure the fundamental concern for relating to 
people. At the present time, the broader educational 
needs of police officers are disproportionately met 
compared to needs associated with the traditional 


rore“ofithevpolicesofficers 


No where is it put more bluntly than in the recommenda- 
tion ‘by ithe "Michigan State study for’ the President 4 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration 


of Justice (1967) 


that the police place greater emphasis upon 

the concept of public service as a legitimate 
@oal.of their organizations. For the police, 
professionalism has been viewed in too narrow 
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a, focus True professionalism is rooted in 
broad-based public service which commands 
popular’ respect = 101 the police officer” and 
the system of government by law which he 
represents. Increased efficiency in police 
work is laudable, but as a means to an end, 
not as an end in itself. When efficiency is 
coupled with a goal of crime suppression at 
any cost, the community is often faced with 
a police agency which is not responsive to 
community needs. 


The concern for police professionalism is not a new 
phenomenon. But the professionalism of the police 

as it relates to human relations and multiculturalism 
has taken on new importance in Ontario and elsewhere. 
In defining the role of law enforcement officers, 


Shellow’ ang Bara’ (T3767) "state “that : 


Police professionalism could help close the gap 
between the police and the communities they 
serve. Backed by better education, better 
in-service training, and by research aimed at 
discovering and answering community needs, 
police professionals could, perhaps once 

again, humanly respond to people. 


What these authors mean by professionalism is made 
gGuite clear by-Skolnick’ (1968) in -the® fotlowing 


statement 


The problem of police in a democratic society 
is not merely a matter of obtaining new police 
cars or more sophisticated equipment, or 
communication systems, or of recruiting men 

who have to their credit more years of education. 
What is necessary is a significant alteration 
in the: philosophy ‘ofapolicessusgothatspolice 
‘oroftessionalization™ rests upon the values of 
a democratic legal policy, rather than merely 
Onsthe,~notion ofytechniecad proficiency~toaywserve 
thegpubilic order of the state, 


It must be obvious from what we have said so far, 


that the professionalism of the pobice has to do with 
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their attitudes, their behaviours and their respon- 
siveness to the people in the community they serve. 

A comment from a Police Chief of a medium size police 
force in Oncarilioasumsedit up;well...eHe said “if vou 
are going to prevent crime you have to find ways to 
deal with human behaviour. After all, police deal 


with people". 


Policeactiicersuageeprimarilys ciatiazenswin:, und form 
DPLrOvViclogn en ser vices ton. Re. COMMURLLCY,-«400. 1t4 iS not 
only what kind of service is provided, but how that 
S@€rvicew*is, provided. that _influences,..to.a.large 
extent, the kind of environment that would bridge © 


the gap to better police-community relations. 


it 15 not. thes,intention-ofawthe: Mask. Force. tor.expound 
at length on the roots of prejudice and racial 
COniidcts.e2eNoredS it) the; intention. ofthe, TaskriForce 
to recount instances of its manifestations between 
members of the community, especially the police. 
After all, the reports by Walter Pitman, Cardinal 
Carter, and others before them, have already served 
this purpose. Moreover, any reader of the leading 
daily newspapers in Toronto can attest to these 
conflicts in certain segments of Ontario by referring 


tose cemsvin- the. news. 


There is no denyingn thes fact. thats the racial: .confiict 
and tension that exist in some sectors of Ontario are 
a reflection, to a degree, of the attitudes of some 
members of the larger society. Tf the. kind. of ora ne 
ing that police officers get is to be more responsive 
to the needs of the community, especially those of 
the ethnic community, then. ited Sa amportants to. under= 
stand the impact that stereotypes have on self-image 
and value of those individuals at whom these stereo- 


types are directed. Lie wis? wajthins this. larger societal 
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context that police-community relations and the 
Present conflicts must be understood. Pista SO 
within this larger context that training and higner 
education programs for police officers should be 


conceptualized and developed. 


Many stereotypes are used primarily to belittle and 
discredit an individual, groups of individuals and 
communities of individuals. Very often the stereo- 
typical statements are value judgements and contain 
hidden messages. For example, to ask a person from 
an ethnic minority group, "Where is your home?" or 
"Where do you come from?" is to InNply that the 
individual does not belong nNere,vsoritnat’ he Sr She 
is non-Canadian. It is all the more demeaning when 
the individual is Canadian by birth. These are 
commonplace occurrences that Minority individuals, 
regardless of their station in life, have faced at 


One time or another. 


The situation is not that dissimilar for Minors ty 
police officers. For a white person to Saye co a 
minority officer who has just stopped him, or given 

him a ticket for a traffic offence, "Where do you come 
from?" or "Who are you to come to my country and charge 
me?" (as one officer reported) is a slap in the face 

of an individual who is made to feel that his presence 


is objectionable, and that he is inferior. 


FPor’the police instructors! or® the first? line supervisor, 
to make disparaging comments about a minority 6¢ epee 

to the effect that the officer would not make the grade 
or be promoted (as another officer reported) se Ors that 

he or she is incapable of Learning’ the’ rules or being 
disciplined, is no different from the teacher who 
implies that the ethnic minority child in his or her 
class is incapable of learning and COUGHS not tos be 


there. 
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Hobbs' (1975) analysis of problems related to the 
classifying and labelling of children who are 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, or hyperactive 
can also be applied to the categorization and 


labelling -of-"minority groups - He suggests that: 


categories and labels are powerful instruments 
COvasocial regulation ana control, and, they 
are often employed for obscure, covert or 
hurtful purposes. To degrade people, to deny 
them access to opportunity, to exclude 
"undesirables' whose presence in some way 
offends, disturbs familiar custom or demands 
extraordinary effort. 


In the next section, we shall attempt to address the 
problems associated with the training and higher 
educatuon.ot police, officers:..,_.For.our. purposes, we 
shall deal with each aspect separately. We view 
trainigo.as..ocussing.on.the acquisition of specific 
skills, knowledge and procedures that have to do with 
law enforcement. Higher education, on the other 
hand, deals with the complex process of learning at 
the conceptual level. Whether the police officer is 
acquiring specific skills or learning how to solve 
problems at a conceptual level, the emphasis must be 
placed on his professionalism. Lteisy the protession-— 
alism of the police officer that we seek to emphasize 
in’ the*® sections’ which deal’ with training and* higher 


education. 


TRAINING 


Police operations are influenced by economic cycles, 
population movements, changes in ethnic compositions, 
public attitudes toward law and morality, and the 
specific responses to these attitudes made by 


politie¢al Leadership. 
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Since the Second World War, and throughout the 

Pifties sand Sixties. the police service has under- 
gone a rapid growth in personnel and technological 
evolution in its approach to law enforcement problems. 
The Sixties and Seventies brought visible and 
sometimes violent expressions of social change, 

labour disputes, alienated youths, drug abuse, social 
unrest, civil disobedience, hijacking, hostage taking, 
terrorism, »the ‘growth ‘of crime, "changing ‘attitudes 
towards authority and many other manifestations of 

the “inabivity, ofthe insedtucions tck tsociiety ttc 


respond adequately to its social ills. 


In general, the police are themselves not responsi- 
ble for the; conditions which have sebrought -about.the 
conflictsyand crises in society.+sAnd*yet,, many of 
them feel that society expects them to find the 
solutions to! the problems. Because respond they must, 
whether they have the skills or not, and whether they 
are capable of responding or not, they themselves are 
sometimes seen as the cause of most of societal 
problems and they become convenient scapegoats and 
Cargers Ofsabuse. Consequently, the technological 

and social changes have had their impact upon the kind 


of training, police officers in Ontario. receive. 


dhe police service in Canada, especially in the 
Province of Ontario, has attempted to adapt to the 
changing scene. As recently as 1974 a task force in 


Ontario stated that: 


"Ontario has been well served by its police 
forcestandaitshpobice cefticers." 


It is true that many changes have come about in response 
to the increasing and sometimes conflicting needs of 


society. It is obvious, however, that these changes 
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have not been adequate. As we emerge into the 1980's 
even further changes are forecast for Canadian Society, 
Qua in Spice Of the financial ‘restraints that, are 
imposed upon the police service by both governments' 
fiscal policies and economic changes in the world, 
there is an ever-increasing public expectation, though 
at times inconsistent, for an expanded role from the 
police, particularly in the “area “of “social services: 
This will require from the police, increasing under- 
standing, patience and skill. We concur with the 
comments of the Taser Force on Pokicing in Ontario 
(1974) when it said that: 


"Large cities, with their dense populations 
and sprawling suburbs create new and different 
requirements for the police role. The 
changes in mores, the sharpening of social 
CoOntlict, the insulation and allenation which 
are very much a part of the growing and 
changing urban society, place new pressures 
Cigcue PoLsce Lunct2on. These pressures bear 
directly on the individual constable as he 
-seeks to enforce the law, to maintain order 
anaes co protect CLELZENS ana itnei Yr property.” 


Many individuals, including some police officers 
themselves, see these new role expectations as 
eonftlicting with what the ‘real job’ of a police force 
eught'§ to’ be: In other words, what the community 
expects from the police appears to be incongruent 

with what police officers have been trained 
traditionally to do, and what some officers believe 


Sughertco bertherr@-primary; “rf ‘not their “sole, function. 


The changing and conflicting role expectations are not 
unique to law-enforcement officers. There is no 
institution in today's society - for example, the 
familivgatthedschools the (university, 9 the church, social 


and welfare agencies, the government, et cetera - 
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which does not face these conflicting roles. There 
is also dissonance between them and the expectations 
of the 'community' they serve. in. a dynamic, society 
such conflicts about, institutional .roles. and 
functions are inevitable, and some people may even 
regard them as necessary for growth and development. 
Ax“SOclety .thatei su uwithouts conflict 6. a stagnant 
Saciety. However, a society that sees conflict as 
the catalyst for .constwuctive change, .tor wonking 
together to bring ahouto harmony, 1c we society that 
sees ,Trecdomsand justice. ac ait witals signs. £07 
survival. Lf we. can, have jhe wild swteo bring about 
understanding and harmonious relations among all 
Sectors “of *socrety 7 icon firces Ucan! beitseer asi tthe 
barometer, for changes in our basic institutional 


arrangements. 


Canada is rapidly becoming a multicultural society 
-and a thorough understanding of such a society must 
become a major objective of the police services, and 
alsSorore ALi Secrors ae the community they serve. 
What the police expect from the community should not 
be regarded as of lesser importance than what the 
community expects from the police. Without this 
crucial twinning of expectations the job of policing 
will’ be made much more difficult and the possibility 
Of anveindividual living ana sate. society. with 


freedom and dignity would be very remote. 


One cannot stop.a person from being prejudice by 
edict, nor can one legislate change in people's 
attitudes. One can, however, through the educa- 
tional process make people more aware of, and 
sensitized to, the myths that are usually associated 


with stereotypes and attitudes towards those who are 
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a@ifferent. It is with this philosophy in mind that 
the Task Force examines the kind of training and 
education that police officers receive in order to 
determine whether there is a need for change in 
these areas. Our focus here, as always, is on the 
relationship between police officers and ethnic 
minorities. Before looking at the kind of training 
that police officers receive it might be useful to 
review very briefly the kind of organizational 
structure and philosophy which govern the training 


they receive. 


POLICE TRAINING IN ONTARIO 


It is the legislated duty of the Ontario Police 
Commission to operate the Ontario Police College. 

To assist it in. this regard, an Advisory Committee 

on Police Training was created shortly after the 
College was established in 1962. It is composed of 
representatives from the pobice, .thelspolice governing 
authorities and the Government of Ontario. This 
committee monitors existing programs at the College 
and makes recommendations for deletions and improve- 
Ments to the courses. It also provides assistance 

in setting admission qualifications and standards for 


the instructional staff. 


In 1974 the Advisory Committee initiated a study of 
police training in the Province of Ontario, and in 
May 1975 published its report. This report was 
adopted by the Ontario Police Commission, endorsed 
unanimously by the Ontario Association of Chiefs of 
Police and approved in principle by the tol Lc.i.tex 
General for the Province of Ontario. An outline of 


this Ontario police training system is set out in 


Appendix Dp Since 1975, the Ontario Police Commission 
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has been engaged in implementing the training system 
as contained in the recommendations in the 1975 


report of the Advisory Committee. 


The Task),Force, believes. that, the technical training 
of «police officers can best be accomplished in a 
centralwzed training institution, such. as the,Ontario 
Police College, with strong supervision and total 
responsibility, from the, Ontario Police Commission. 
This approach ensures that high standards can be set 
and maintained. It also enables the Ontario Police 
Commission to monitor the extent to which profession- 
alism, as a major goal, becomes the cornerstone for 
the training. curraculum. The Task Force believes 
that the growing level of professionalism and social 
awareness now permeating our police forces throughout 
Ontario, LO 4a Gredt extent, can be tcredited -to-the 
centralized training “system “in “addition ‘to *the?’traahing 
that is being done by many police forces themselves. 
We had an opportunity to"§visre "the Ontario Police 
College and were impressed with the facilities and 
with the awareness and dedication of the instructors 


who were interviewed. 


The benefits of a central training Lacplvew ia winided 

to earlier, were clearly expressed by one police officer 
from a large police force in” Southern Ontario; who said 
that “‘until™his* first attendancefat sthaenCcolhege, 

"I thought the Province started and ended at the border 
of our City” (94 Tha stoppertunitygites trubdshowl ders". iwith 
peers’ “from -all' 'sizes® oft policesforces across wthe 
Province and exchange viewpoints and experiences is 


exceedingly valuable. 


The instructors include permanent staff, seconded 


officers from various sized police forces, and resource 
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persons -broughemidn from <universitdes,oprivate: business 
and others having special expertise. The ratio of 
full-time instructors to seconded and others is on 
a250/5.00ba5 05; Police officers are seconded gener- 
ally on a year-to-year basis with the average tenure 
of two years, and are selected with great care from 
police applicants in the Province applying for the 


inst ructional~posieions: 


From our observations of some of the classes in 
progress, we noted a great deal of interest and 
participation by class members and a high degree of 
competence in the instructors. LitiwasmMpartucular ly 
noteworthy to witness the instruction of a group of 
predominantly white officers by a black officer who 
Obviously had the respect of the student officers 
ingtheSctass.i Knowledge, off his subject’ ihn criminal 
law and his manner of delivery clearly indicated a 
positive direction towards racial understanding and 


acceptance. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND MULTICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


A program entitled Policing a Multicultural Society 
was introduced at the Ontario Police College into 
‘twepte rac nance conyses. in. 1979; The objective of the 
COuUrSsabis. toO,aseist,.theipolice. officers, in Ontario 

in understanding and being sensitive to the cultural 
differences in Canada. Another course, the Multi- 
cultural Instructors Course, was introduced to the 
Canadian Police College in Ottawa in the same year, 
utilizing resource personnel from minority and ethnic 
organizations. Selected officers from Ontario police 
forces regularly attend the Canadian Police College 


for the Executive Development Courses, Senior Police 
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Administration Course, as well as a number of 


Specialized courses. 


Advanced training programs are conducted by many 
police forces throughout the Province in various 
ways. One large police force makes use of the 
"Ethnic Squad officerséaferspresentations.to-~police 
recruits and serving police officers>..O0ther.police 
forces bring representatives of ethnic minority 
groups and members of the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission into their training programs to discuss 
the backgrounds, goals and expectations of the 
multicultural communities and to attempt to resolve 
Mutual problems. In cooperation with ethnic minority 
groups in the community, one regional police force is 
undertaking an innovative approach to this type of 
Cra ines. Ini thas: saitueatdon, individuals from.a 
Minority igroup? ands as group,ofrindividualsofficers 
will spend time in a setting away from the classroom 
where each will have an opportunity to develop a 


better understanding of the other's culture and role. 


All of these attempts to increase understanding through 
communication and contacts between police officers and 
members of minority groups are indeed laudable and all 
to tire. good. ror all that). contrac. petween aittering 
groups does. not necessarily produce a decrease in 

Festal awa igh lef in x) & This close proximity may further intensify 
or institutionalize misunderstanding unless both®* groups 
have as a first priority a commitment and some 
Supexrordinate goals. to. attain“. “theres must? be aeraat 
and compelling reason for all those concerned to want 
and need change and to work together towards some 


common understanding. 
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One cannot legislate individuals to like each other, 
or even to live together in harmony. Oné can, 
however, make it possible for them to co-exist 
harmoniously by reducing the opportunities for 
conflict through mutual understanding, respect and 


working towards shared goals. 


The Task Force strongly endorses these types of 
training with particular emphasis being placed upon 
Gtalouuwe 2n agareion to the* *instruction”” that’ is 
being given. Such programs must occur at all levels 
of rank, with the development of awareness by the 
Chter ana senior, OLticers, training Ofricers and 
Supervisory personnel flowing through all ranks to 


the probationary constable. 


The task Force regards the introduction or a 
HULcacUuLecuUraLe program Into the training of police 
officers as an important step in the fostering of 
professionalism in policing. There is the danger, 
however, to see this development as the cure-all for 
dealing with conflicts between the community and 
police. Simvlarty, -CoOmmMUunLty: Giticers may pe 

expected to carry the full burden of being sensitive 
and responsive to the needs of the ethnic minority 
communities for all members of the police force. 
Further, there is the added danger that by introdu- 
cing these multicultural programs as ‘special programs' 
TOPOS Vens On “Specitic days, as it happens ‘in. some 
police forces, that the tendency would be for police 
officers to regard these as nuisances they have to 
endure and, as a result, develop psychological barriers 


to them. 


"Why us?" “Why single us out?" are the responses of 


some police officers to these multicultural programs. 
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Untibl-poldce, officers, patwalilixalevels;usee!the 
knowledge which is derived from these courses as 
essential to policing a multicultural society as 
knowing how to use a firearm, policing in Ontario 
is bound to be fraught with unresolved police- 
community conflicts andvditficuities. Bis dos 
counterproductive to expose police officers to 
Multicultural courses. in one designated time slot 
and then, in another course or situation dealing 
with other subject matter, to have these same police 
officers witness or experience situations that are 
clearly discriminatory or disparaging to ethnic 


Minority of. i cere. 


Individuals who teach courses in human relations and 
multiculturalism where the objective is to understand 
and accept differences, and who themselves, by their 
attitudes and behaviour toward minorities, are 

insensitive only tend to reinforce and maintain these 


stereotypes. 


it is essential, therefore, that training in. muiti- 
cultural and human behaviour be an integral part of 
all courses, each instructor having an awareness of 
CuULtUraAlcdic Terence s sand a. Sen ee LivLey tO. mal ti 
cultural perceptions and problems. Courses should be 
developed with the Ontario mosaic in mind, with 
partadcular emphasis: on local police forces, so that 
Chey can, get an insight antorand an understanding 


Of) thes? Own wpartacularucommund tle Ss. 


REFRESHER TRAINING COURSES 
TE NE alse RB nS Bat eats i Bien eB EEE 


The Task Force notes that the rotation through the 
Ontario Police College on Advanced Training Courses 
by Ontario police officers averages twelve years. 


Although individual police forces conduct special 
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training sessions on legislation and procedural 
Matters on a more frequent basis, as well as the 
Sunday morning sessions, general advanced training 
within the police forces that provide their own 
in-service training occurs from three years upwards. 
Most are over five years. In a rapidly changing 

SOO L&ACY wEEie cOLriTec Can bDe-out*~ot"stylein~a+vyear. 
These long periods may contribute to dogma and to 
iysens ita vistyirco athe wesisues on” the-day .-4Al?? training 
should be based on need and be relevant to the 
changes in~society as’ they-occur: Fee isVineumbent 
upon the Ontario Police Commission, through its 
Advisory Committee, to be aware of these continuing 
changes and reflect them in dynamic and updated 
programs? This should apply to social changes as 


well as to technological changes. 


Human behaviour and multiculturalism are becoming 
increasingly more evident in the courses at the 
Ontario Police’ College, the Canadian~ Police College, 
and in the on-going training courses of a number of 
police forces across the Province. While training 
in this area is at the pioneer level we see that 
steps are being taken at municipal, provincial and 


federal levels in commitments to change. 


Change comes easier to the young officer than it does 
to the seasoned officer. We see some evidence of 
changing ideas in the.senior group after exposure to 
this  trarning.- Given” tne Opportunity, CO participare 
in drsecussion and to*be exposed to- instruction oy 
police and other resource people, in some measure, 
opens the door to better understanding of multicult- 
Uval mesues. |) Wwe, trust. that police officers, at alt 
levels, can not only find the way but indeed the will 
to be responsive to’ this’ kind of training ‘and to™’these 


issues. 
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BOARDS AND COUNCILS 


Police. forcesainsthe Beane of Ontario are subject 
to the legislated authority of the Boards and Councils. 
Iniviewwofsthe rapidly jchanging-society, itis 
equallysasH#important forsthe Boards.and.Councils.to 
know their communities and to have an awareness of 
thesmuiticusiuralwcommuniivi eases teiceror the, ,Chiefs 
of Police and other members of the police force. The 
same level of professionalism which we expect from 
Our,peolicerfoffiicers ~ienalsouesscentialwforathose who 
governeandssetspoliciessforepolicesoflficers. For 
changes to be effective, all levels of the police 
community must be involved and positive attitudes 
towards the multicultural society should pervade 
througnout. Members of the governing bodies of police 
forces in Ontario must be exemplary role models for 
their officers in their speech, their behaviours and 
their attitudes. They must be sensitive to and 
understand the communities they serve. They must be 
willing to accept, and even initiate, changes that are 
necessary to bring about harmony between the police 
and the community. They must know and be responsive 


tontheiricommunatys 


In discussing a community-relations program, which was 
Obviously well thought out and appeared to have the 
support.from the. police, force andsiandividuals £rom all 
levels,of, the. community, .one. Police, Chief. said. "if they 
(the members of the Board and the police officers 
themselves) are not solidly behind the program and 
demonstrate leadership, the program is doomed to 


failure". We agree wholeheartedly with this sentiment. 


The Task Force recommends that the Ontario Police 


Commission seek ways to establish a better flow of 
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communication between it and the Boards. inti Ss 
context it should conduct a seminar once each year 
for Boards and Councils, where multicultural issues 
can be discussed. Unless the key leaders in police 
Drea one recognize and understand the need for 
change and work together, nothing much will be 


accomplished. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE POLICE 


There is no consensus among police officers, educators 
and the “public in ‘Ontario about the appropriate level 
of education that is required to be a successful 
police officer. .One thing, however, that most agree 
upon is that the present legal minimum requirement of 
Grade ten education is too low a requirement for 
someone who has to do such an important task as 
policing a complex, multicultural, modern society in 


the Eighties. 


The Task Force recognizes that at present there are 
Manyrpolroe, OL rrcersy ahohezencin some Chiefs and 

other high ranking officers, who have had no more than 
Grade ten education. We also recognize, however, that 
many individuals who left school after completing their 
Grade ten education, two or three decades ago, left 
not because of their inability to learn, or their lack 
of intelligence or because they were poorly motivated. 
The circumstances in which they found themselves, some 
personal. and some because of the demands of society - 
service in the war’- were factors in their decision to 
interrupt or terminate their formal Yo Gbkor- momo bean That 
these are intelligent people is evidenced by the 
competence and sensitivity they bring to their job 

ote Powicang. Nevertheless, the Task Force is less 


sanguine about those individuals who do not complete 
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their secondary school education because of either 
lack of achievement or poor motivation. In making 
this statement, the Task Force does not wish to negate 


or ignore the importance or value of work experience. 


Some may be inclined “to Join ‘thé “police “force because 
they perceive it as an easier career to get "into 
because it does not require as high an educational 
level as other jobs with-comparable financial rewards, 
Or because there is no other alternative open to them. 
We are notisuggesting that«sindividuals with the higher 
levels of education have the potential to be successful 
police officers. Highly.,educatedsindividuals.can also 
be as biased and have as stereotypic views as 
uneducated or poorly educated individuals. Just as a 
poorly educated individual can manifest abnormal and 
pathological personality characteristics that ‘are 
unsuitable for the job of policing, so foo-,ecanns 


highly educated individual.. 


In an article which appeared in the Globe and Mark, 
(Mayasidag 1980), a police sergeant in answer to the 
questionsvput, toihimeby a» reporter,."Who.are.the 
racists”? "Whats sort! of4person/ isthe) average bigot"? 
"What kind of mentality does it take to turn a 

person against someone of a different color or culture"? 


was quoted as saying: 


Racists come from all sorts of backgrounds. 
They. can earn, $20,000.00 a year or they canbe 
poor. Some are stupid or even mentally ill, 
some are intelligent. They ‘come in’ ditterent 
colors too. - white and black and brown. There 
is? nod such; thing as. alitypicalaracist, 


In the same article, the comments made by Dr. Daniel 
Cappon, psychiatrist and head of Environmental Studies 


A 
as 


Il 


t 
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at York University were cited: 


We are all conscious of racial differences, 
and we all have a tendency to be intolerant, 
to some degree, of someone different than 
ourselves. BEGOULLY 1S -aAnOcNe?. sultan ane 
bigotry aseche problem. -Bigot ny is, .an 
extreme, Militant,irrational variety of 
intolerance. 


He also added that: 


R'pLgGOt. can "be "anybody too. They "are noc 
necessarily ill-educated. Indeed an educated 
bigot may know why he feels that way ... 
There may be something lacking in him so he 
needs a scapegoat. 


Higher education for police officers, in and of 
itself, is not enough since it does not automatically 
make for better, more humane, more sensitive or more 
professional police service. Does this mean that we 
should conclude that individuals who are not highly 
educated are to be preferred, or that we should not 
encourage officers to become more highly educated 
because of the likely costs Involved ° ‘We’ wotld hope 


TOKE. 


Several police administrators in the United States 
were reported (Los Angeles Tames, January 13, 1980) as 
feeling that "the new breed (often with a bachelor's 
or master's degree) is more apt to ask questions and 
is less inclined to accept blindly departmental edicts 
than did Nisypredecessors ‘or i5 of more "years. This 
attitude sometimes leads to unrest in departments”. 
This feeling that officers with higher levels of 
educationware:imore; likely to be: problems; for the police 
force than those without is shared also by some police 
efficers imuOh tar ifo.n) Ash onemsergeant saddnstanjthe, Task 
Force "sometimes the job of policing requires an 


instant and precise response to an order from someone 
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im iaaihordsry. YOu fcan we attord, the stime to ask or 


answer questions". 


Not all police officers in Ontario would agree that 
the more educated police officers present difficul- 
ties for ‘police ‘Eorces'. One Ontardo Polo ce Chief, 
whose police force has changed its Grade.12 education 
requirement to a requirement of Grade 13 or 
equivalent, said. "With the salaries the way. they are 
now, we feel that we can recruit Grade 13 individuals. 
The more education an officer has, the easier it is 
to do the job". A minority police officer, who has 
been taking university courses on a part-time basis 
and has almost completed the required number of 
credits to obtain his Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) degree 
would support the view expressed by this Chief. This 
officer, sa3d sthiatu itt sisi cay -grave misconception to say 
that if an officer is too educated he can't be disci- 


plined, or obey and carry out orders". 


There is no question that policing. injcthe Maighties is 
much more than blind obedience to orders from someone 
in authority. As policing becomes more professional, 
much more is needed than the ability to Obey orders, 
Since there would be many situations in which the 
police officer may be called upon to use his discretion 


and judgement. 


In discussing what professionalism of police officers 


means, Harlow (1969). said: 


Those who use the term professionalization to 
mean. the establishment of standards for police 
Operation advocate the provision to pois ce of 
specific instructions for handling those 
Situations not clearly defined pi? Mila we. Theas 
is an admirable goal and one which would 
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probably please everybody; certainly the 
police would be relieved to know what, 
precisely, is expected of them. However, 
such procedural standards often cannot be 
made specific enough to apply to any given 
Situation. Ultineacely, the Lndividual 
officer must be sufficiently trained and 
educated to use his discretion when the 
standard procedure is inapplicable. 


There is still the unanswered question about the level 


of education that is deemed appropriate for police 


CLeveers: Los a De. cer jOb OL policing Lor tne 


Eighties. The National Advisory Commission on Higher 


Education in the United States, which was established 


by tne Police Foundation in 1976, has identified the 


following five problems that are associated with the 


question. 


From 


some 


1. There is no consensus about the purpose 
of nigher education.~tor podice officers. 


oy. There is no consensus on the kind of 
curriculum that students aiming at police 
careers should be offered. 


oe There is considerable question about whether 
the "“rigqne’ Kind. of people are being 
educated for police work. For example, 
pre-service education is resisted by police 
unions, and some police administrators are 
no ta S014 on; dt.on The -questLien-aterbetter 
phrased by asking whether a college degree 
is really necessary for entry-level police 
jobs? Again, there is no consensus. 


4. The faculty teaching police-oriented college 
programs are too often underqualified, 
judged by prevailing standards. 


55 Police agency personnel policies, in too 
Many instances, fail to encourage college 
education. 


Our Observations, the’ Task Force concluded that 


of the problems that have been identified by the 
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Natzonak Advisory Commission on Higher Education in 
the United States are similar to those that confront 

us herevin.Ontario.s .Wesnote,.that-there~have been 
on-going discussions among the staff at the Police 
College, the Advisory Committee for the College, 

and some administrators in post-secondary institutions. 
We would hope that these groups, in their delibera- 
tions, would not lose sight of the raison d'etre for 
Our concern about the level of education of police 
officers in. Ontario, mand that, tis ,toidncrease “their 


level of professionalism. 


Phe, efforts ,beimogeamade thyeimany inoldcersforces: im Ontario 
over the past several years to encourage their members 
to upgrade their educational qualifications at 
community colleges and universities are commendable. 
These, includerineentives.suchwas «fuld,.omapartial pay- 
ment of tuition fees; arrangement of time off to 
attend classes, and, parti culanlyjwarecognitaon of their 
efforts «by promotional selection committees to 
motivate many officers to attend post-secondary 
courses. in, Spite oft, them airticuittées®poseds byra 
variety of working hours, days off and requirement to 
attend court, a remarkable number of them persevere 


until graduation. 


In addition to the academic upgrading which is taking 
place, higher academic achievement is also being 
recognized at..the, recruiting, stage,»resulting in a 
higher educational level on entry. For example, 

one. large police: force.now.has.4.o0fficers.witheM.A. 
degrees, 90 officers with B.A. degrees and a further 
180 have over one year at university where only a few 
Years ago Chere was Only one Officer on that police 


force with a university degree. 
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Although these efforts by police forces and indivi- 
dual police officers have increased the educational 
level, recent initiatives, we feel, will also prove 
rewarding. A new development is the certification 
program which has been designed to give police 
officers a co-ordinated combination of professional 
police .training and university, education. The police 
training components will be provided by the Ontario 
Police College, while the university components of 
the program may be completed at any Ontario or 


other accredited university. 


It is a three-tiered program with each component 
SOMDLnANG police “and University, training., sAn 

officer who completes the three components will be 
awarded 42 certificatesin General, Police “Studies, a 
certificate in Advanced Police Studies, and a diploma 
in Police Management Studies. At the time he receives 
his Giploma,Sah officer shouldtalso jbenebigzble to 
Graduatertromcehistundversity withs.agb yA shdegrec: 
Similar programs have recently been implemented by 

the Canadian Police Coliege in co-operation with some 


universities across Canada. 


There: iS a growing recognition-of~the Police Service 
by individuals at the post-secondary school level. 
Universities are now responding to the educational 
needs of police officers. For over ten years the 
Community Colleges have been developing courses in 


cooperation with local police. forces. 


While there is some 'over-lapping' of the Ontario 
Police College programs of professional subjects at 
Community Colleges, most Colleges provide only those 
social science and related courses which have been 


developed iin cooperation, with,local police. forces. 
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The Task Force feels the Community Colleges are 
serving the community and the police with their 
existing program and should continue to make such 
courses available to supplement and reinforce the 


Ontario Police College programs. 


The Task Force has recognized, elsewhere, the 
importance of the selection process in the police 
service. However, it is the training and education 
of these police officers that’ is important’ in 
developing the sensitivities, awareness and skills 
go necessary in maintaining the officer's interest 
in his vocation and in dealing with the complex 


proglems facing him. 


The Task Forxee recommends that: 


The fundamental training of police of ftcers 
be continued to be offered in a centralized 
training institution, such as the Ontarro 
Police College. | 


The Ontario Police Commission continue to 
Supervise, and be responsible for, all 
training programs offered at the Ontarro 
Roliee College. 


The Ontario Pokice Commission, through «<ts 
Advisory Committee of the College, ensure 
that the training that police of frcers 
neceive at the Police Cokkege continue to 
be responsive to, and consistent with, the 
changing needs of society. 


The multicultural courses being offered at 
Police CokkLege be integrated more fully in 
the entine training program of police 
officers. Further, that these multicultural 
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courses be made relevant to the Ontario 
muktziculturak society with particular 
emphasis on needs of Locak pokice forces. 


ALL 4nstructors, particularly those involved 
An multiculturalism courses, sShoukd be 
carefully selected on the basis of their 
Sensitivity and awareness of s4bSuCS AeLated 
to muktzculturaksim. 


Police forces should continue to develop, 

at the Local Level, multiculturak programs 

and activities that ane aimed at opening 

the Lines of communication between the police 
Officers and thetr community in order to 

bring about understanding and harmony. 
Multzeulkturzalism shoukd be the concern of 

akk offccers and not only that of community 
O4ftcers or those assockated with the program. 


Police forces should continue to encourage 
their officers to upgrade their educational 
Levek at any post-secondary institution. 


The Ontario Pokice Commission shoukd conduct 
a seminar once each year for Boards and 
Counczhs to discuss multicultural issues. 14 
Shoukd akso encourage the slow of communica- 
tion between 4t and the Boards. 


Police forces Should stnhive for a maxtdmum of 
foun years, and encourage a turn-over of Less 
than four years where feasible in thetr 
Nesnesher tnhaining programs. Training 
opportunities should be Linked with the career 
development of officers. 
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V. 9. PROMOTION AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


4 


Throughout the course of this study and during the 
deliberations the members of the Task Force had to 
remind themselves constantly that their mandate 

was not to examine all aspects of the policies and 
practices: of, the, police iorces )3e4\42, \butaonly in 
so far as they had an impact on the access, 
Participation, @qucl opperltunacty ana LAir treatment 
Of ethnic Minor. cre sr In no Other area was this 
caveat more difficult to adhere to as’ the one that 
relates to the promotion and career development of 

& pPOLlce Olfiicer, “lite poildcies and praccices) chat 
have implications for ethnic minorities are of equal 
significance ‘and yealevanee sto ‘all police “officers, 
ivyraspective Of theirs ecronicity, On Sexs.0r religion; 


et. cetera. 


Individuals, because of their cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds may differ in their values, in their 
beliefs, in their language and in their customs. But 
they all manifest competencies and talents in differ- 
ing degrees. in ordezx sto’ doteajob well ‘they “all have 
to be efficient. Promotion and career development 
have to do with competencies, with talents and with 


being effective. 


The Ontario Pokice Evaluation Guide (1975) states that: 


The most valuable asset of any organization is 
its people. Lf AntOroant cari one 1S to Lune Lon 
effectively Tt must iget “fully return €rom ats 
personnel resources and ensure that positions 
of responsibility are filled by sits most 
competent staff. To this end, an effective 
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personnel management system must include a 
sub-system which will utilize, develop, and 
promote members according to their 
individual ability and potential. 


The maintenance of a progressive police service today 
demands that we recognize and develop the full 
potential of our human resources in the police forces 
Eee Or. Loe? Ss. However, to promote our effectiveness 
in. providing critical public service, we have to 
improve our selection techniques, training, education 
and the sensitive employment of our officers. Career 
development in the police service has the potential 
for making all of this possible, only if we can make 
effective use of our human resources - the police 


otticer. 


Have the police forces been making effective use of 
the capabilities of the ethnic minority officers 
within the police forees across Ontario ? The 

Ontario Human Rights Commission suggested that there 
is a lack of promotional opportunities for minority 
officers within Ontario's police forces. They pointed 
to the fact that the highest level attained by any 
Minority Octicer,1s that. of sergeanr. Since their 
submission, however, a minority officer has been 
promoted to the rank of Staff Sergeant. The general 
feeling among the ethnic minorities is that upward 
mobility and opportunities for advancement for them 

is limited, and that they have somehow to prove them- 
selves, even though the criteria on which this proof 
Tespased are not explicit. Tn response’ to this charge 
of discrimination one Police Chief said, "It is their 
performance and merit evaluation that gives them 
opportunities. There are no restrictions placed on 
anyone." However, in spite of these positive 


assurances, the Task Force recognizes a feeling (om 
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Cynicism among the ethnic minorities and also among 
other police officers when it comes to promotional 


and job opportunities in police’ forces: 


It 1s not good enough to adopt positive and aggres- 
Sive recruitment programs for SCnoTormsnors cies. 
and equal opportunity in the selection process is 
just empty rhetoric, if we create barriers at cther 
levels within the police force. As we pointed out 
earlier, changes must permeate every level of the 


Operations of policing. 


The police force, more than any other organization, 
has a closed system with limited lateral mobility. 

AS someone said to us, "once an individual joins the 
police force he is locked in" - into the hierarchical 


police management System with the emphasis on rank. 


One common feature that all police forces in Ontario 
share.-ts that “emphasis ‘ison starting -'on the beat' 
and working one's way through the ranks. Since many 
Chiefs of Police adopt the premise that "promotion is 
dependent on merit with due regard for seniority" Many 
ethnic minorities who are relatively newcomers to the 
police forces will not be eligible for promotion on 
the basis of seniority, regardless of their merit. 

By the same token, there may be officers, regardless 
Of their ethnic backgrounds, who by their performance 
and abrilivty are Outstanding officers but, on the basis 
Of Seniority (may uwalso he Slowed in their promotion 
and career development. As a result, this limitation 
contributes to low job satisfaction, low morale, high 
levels of frustration ‘and poorer service to the public. 
As one Chief puts it "any System that does not allow 


for full recognition of quality, but uses seniority 
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instead tends to favour the malingerer". This may 


present a special problem for small police forces. 


It has been suggested that one of the weaknesses ahs 
the career path for a police officer is that from 

the first day of employment everyone seems to be 
working his way up,and trying to get into manage- 
ment, which he perceives as the only promotion route. 
There is "no encouragement for a constable to be a 


damn good policeman" we were told. 


Given the fact that opportunities for promotion are 
decreasing because of the small number of vacancies 
that are likely to become available in some police 
forces as a result of retirement and/or resignations, 
it would not only be desirable, but also necessary 
for the police forces to develop career models so 6 
their officers with the purpose of identifying and 
recognizing the competencies and strengths efi tie 
individual police officers in order to make more 


effective use of them. 


Police officers, like many, if not all, human beings, 
have personal goals and expectations. Police officers, 
like many individuals, need to have job satisfaction. 
For law enforcement, job satisfaction would translate 
into better service. Better service would mean 
reduced crimes which, in turn, would mean a better 
community, a safer community, a satisfaacde pubiiicr Too 
frequently, in the past, better service has been 
measured in terms of the most modern equipment and 
better facilities rather than in terms of better or 


more professional officers. 
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The traditional method of promotion - progress through 
the ranks in a vertical direction only - has some 
major shortcomings. Such an approach in any organiza- 
tion stifles rather than encourages job satisfaction. 
in the police organization 1t 1s more problematic 
because of the work police officers are required to 


perform. 


In the career development model we have in mind, 
officers may follow a career path as an alternative 
CG the, traditwvona vw romcel Of promotion. Their on-going 
process of personal growth and development should be 
recognized. In this system mo job is “seen as a 
dead-end job, “since every job within the model takes 
On meaning. There are built-in incentives along the 
way. We would not like to see police officers with 
ten or twelve years experience, ata “point ‘in’ their 
career where promotion looms.high on the horizon, 
thinking that they need not enforce the law in order 


to “avoid the hassle" which they think would decrease 


their chances for promotion. 


In the system which we are proposing ethnic minorities 
who are recent reeruits 7 Sand thiaqhly iqual iiediy would 
not have to wait ten or twelve years before they could 
achieve their goals and expectations. Lt foremotiion 
alone continues to be viewed as the sole measure of 
career advancement; /thentmost police vofficers:, fand: tin 
partWenlargethnicimninoritysofineers stare Weftimno choice 


bute? corte iden neasnechea systen: 


As a matter of policy, police officers who prove adept 
at the delivery of street-level police services should 
be encouraged and rewarded where their talents are best 


manifested rather than be perceived as trapped in 
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dead-end jobs. On the other hand, those officers who 
demonstrate the necessary skills and talents for 
other positions should be encouraged to branch out in 
those areas wherever possible. Certainly, we are all 
too familiar with the common experience of promoting 
the best 'street cops' only to find that they would 
have been far more satisfied if they had not been 
promoted to a position to which they were neither 
suited, prepared, nor actually wanted, but took just 
to 'get ahead' because of pressure from family, 
colleagues and friends. We recognize that such 
practices have become ingrained in the sub-cultural 
Organazation,ofethe polices Nonetheless, there needs 
folupema shite in tocus from linear kinds jof promotion 


to a more satisfying human developmental focus. 


Career development as an approach will not only provide 
a much-needed response to the police officer ‘burn-out 
syndrome' but will also act as a means to avoid 
'Peter-Principle' promotions. - _two_of the fundamen- 
tal ills that plague police personnel management and 


most other organizations. 


Career development programs should be designed and 
developed to be consistent with the needs of a 
particular. police force .and,.should.take.into account 
the educational levels, work and community involvement, 
technical .training, ,.demonstnated skills,» and.satis= 


factory performance evaluations of the officers. 


Many police forces in Ontario do not have a formal 
written promotional process, nor a clearly defined 
career development program. ins fact) manye have not 
recognized the need for formal career development 


programs. Some have promotional 'guidelines' while 
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others have developed intricate 'merit point systems' 
allocating points for performance, appraisal, 
seniority, written examinations and face-to-face 
examinations. Very often, however, the officers 
themselves do not understand the precise criteria 


upon which promotion is based. 


Within the last year attempts have been made, by a 
few police forces, to objectify the promotion process 
and to bring it more closely in line with managerial 
style approach to evaluation. in DALtLCULarL, “psycnc= 
logical tests to assess the individual's strengths 
and weaknesses are used to supplement the in-depth 
interviews that are being done in some police forces 
by personnel, or in some cases by outside consultants. 
Among competencies that are being assessed are the 
individual's problem solving abilities, face-to-face 
and written communicative skills, managerial style, 
inter-personal skills, leadérship qualities, persona- 


lity characteristics and career aspirations. 


A 'model career development program' developed in some 
police forces in the United States (for example, Career 
Development for Law Enforcement, 1974; A Career Ladder 
Study gor the Portsmouth Police Department, 1976) involves 
a five-element*¢lassification“plan.«- Two of “these may - 
have some relevance to career development of police 


OLEt¢cers”in Ontario. They are as follows : 


Aer The plan would provide an adequate reward 
system for field personnel who do not wish 
to pursue supervisory or command positions, 
but whose performance is exceptional, and 
would establish new classifications for 
personnel with investigatory, supervisory 
and command authority. 
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a Such plans would require that relatively 
Sarly in=aweorficer™s-career;y an tndividual 
would decide whether or not he or she wants 
to08¢ontianue ast a-highlyy skilled officer, or 
seek a supervisory position. 


Crucial to the success of such programs would be the 
creation of effective counselling services for police 
officers, including the appointment of career develop- 
ment personnel, in order to facilitate them in making 
the appropriate match of their talents, skills and 


aso. vaLLonsest OL poOlacen runctions. 


The Task Force recommends that 


Police forces be encouraged to develop 
caneer development models wath the 
assistance of the Ontario Police 
COMMAS 4S LON. 


3 Pokice forces should take into considenra- 
tion 40% promotion and career development, 
Anitiatives taken by individual of frcers 
to upgrade their education and their 


Anvokvement tn community actrvitreds. 


Discriminatory and unfavourable behaviour 
by an officer toward individuals in the 
community should be a disincentive for 
przomotzon. 


Police forces should seek innovative ways 
to inernease the job satisfaction of pokrce 
officers other than through the tradctional 
vertzscak noutes. 


LOS 


Where possible, police forces should appoint 
a career development officer (or committee! 
who can counsel individual Offtcers and 
facilitate them in the planning of their 
career development. 


The Ontario Pokice Commission be provided 
with funding to assist in the planning and 
development of career models. 
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v.10. ANCILLARY SERVICES 


Arethe present’ cime peparticularly@r larger centres; 
the police forces are responding to the ethnic and 
racial sensitivities in the communities they serve. 
For over ten years, community officer units have 

been developed with the main purpose of bringing 

about a better understanding between police and the 
neighbourhood they serve. The youth service branches 
have had a long history of trying to bridge the gap 
between youth of all backgrounds and the police. We 
are only making mention of those police services 

which have a direct relationship to racial/ethnic 
groups. For%examplé) in <Metropolitan Toronto, with 
ftsesSpnt@hasofiicers ,4antlethnictequadh axists. at 
includes a cross-section of police officers from 
different racial/ethnic groups who act not only as 
liaison epersonsGine different -régions; .butvalso serve 
AsBinseructons.atubicksGollegewforutraining of recruits 
angdwusenior officers. Many, of Ontariols;sapolice forces 
have developed special services to deal with the 
Gulturalmosarerof (their particular communities 
Trainingeoftsuchvo£ficéerstat the sOntario “Police College 
andnhthe "Canadian “Police .collegesiserefterred to vin 


greater detail.in another section*of ‘the Report. 


An example of a recent attempt to highlight the impor- 
tance of ancillary services to the police is seen in 
the appointment. of a senior officer in the Metropolitan 
Toronto Police Force, whose.responsibility it is to act 
AgumannmectarsionwOotntherehniefnot Rolice.,ginsallerace 
relations matters. Since.thist:has been.such,a recent 
move,-one can only.comment.that.it does reflect. the 
concern and positive attitude of the police to develop, 


at a senior level, mechanisms whereby they can respond 


delet: 


more quickly to problems in the community. 


The Task Force sees the complaint procedure, whatever 
its format, as an important instrument for all persons 
insOntario jvand panticoudarliy. for .those who feel that 
they have a just complaint to make with regard to 
police practice. An example of a complaint procedure, 
which is presently being used by a police force in 


Ontario, «<containssthe following points . 


: le “recognizes, -on “the “one “tana, “that wa 
poltce officer "rsa “trained *proressional 
and is expected to display tact and 


discretion. 


: It recognizes that misunderstandings and 


violations in “police “behaviour may o¢ceur: 


: it’ invites*ertizens “who feel “they shave 
good reason to question the conduct of an 
officer to do so with authorized personnel 


at° locations*¢learly Listed: 


: Lt points out" that-each*complaint “will "be 


investigated. 


: it states thatthe complainant 2s informed 


OTs the= results? 


Most Ontario police forces have their own complaint 
procedures. The extent to which these complaint 
procedures have been successful, or have been perceived 
to be successful, varies ‘in different communities. 
However,” the, Tact that"a~ prtot™ project Cor improve 


processing complaints” by” the” public’ against*the*pélice 


pie 


has been recently under discussion in the Ontario 
Legislature would suggest that present procedures 


are not believed to be totally adequate. 


Under ideal conditions, complaints received by a 
police force through its own channels and acted upon 
as. guickliy as possible “to satisfy complaints is 

highly desirable. Complaint procedures and organiza- 
fional structure which arouse. suspicion that they axe 
operating to the detriment of the citizens they serve 
need to be scrutinized. However, there are dangers in 
Pnecictutionali Zing all complaints. Nonetheless, speed, 
accessibility and fairness have to be perceived to be 
believed. timeche long etiun, the tcredioality sanditrust 
relationship which exists between the public and the 
police is based, not upon organizational structures, 
but upon the unbiased manner in which the people 
involved carry out the procedures which have been laid 


down. 


Complaints, whether they be minor or major, should be 
monitored, recorded and reviewed by police forces 
periodically. This has particular importance for 
ethnic/racial incidents. Such information should 
signal to particular police forces the need for special 
attention to be given to particular aréas in their 


Sommunityeor to individual or clusters of ‘officers. 
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VI THE COMMUNITIES OF ONTARIO |) 


Vi. 1. PERCEPTIONS 


There is a tendency in many communities to shift the 
responsibility of the changing society and all its 
DY=~Products so the shoulders of the police. From 

the community side, we have to recognize the 

dramatic changes that have taken place - for example, 
the shift of *women “into the “labour. force and the 
accelerated rate of urbanization. In many communities, 
people feel alienated, without a sense of identity 
and without a feeling that anyone cares. The extent 
to which the entire concept of the family has under- 
gone radical changes is seen in Ontario, as in the 
rest of Canada. Such changes are felt more or less 
in every community, but probably less dramatically in 


smaller communities. 


We are a pluralistic society that has been greatly 
enriched by a diversity of cultural “backgrounds, which 
we find in every nook .and cranny of Ontario. Our Task 
Force has repeatedly indicated that we do not view the 
ripples of immigration coming into Ontario as synonymous 
with crises. However, we do recognize that some old 
problems are presenting themselves in new forms. The 
extent to which communities have given indication of 
their reaching out to be helpful to newcomers is 

nighiy Laudablve.? "Our concern Iles in the relationships 
between the multicultural communities and their 
perceptions of the police. Our attention was drawn to 
those newcomers who, without any personal experience 
with the police, have developed a sense of anxiety and 


fear generated sometimes by a lack of information, 
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sometimes by a carry-over of experiences with police 
in other lands and sometimes negatively affected by 


the media. 


mo 


9. Vi-.2.. THE PEOPLE 


in the pre-industrial age ws village societies were 
closely integrated and comparatively homogeneous. 
Everyone knew everyone else's affairs and character, 
the rules of society were generally familiar and 
were identical with the moral and ethical precepts 
taught by parents, teachers, and the church. The 
greatly increased complexities of our society only 
make more important the kind of unofficial peace- 
making that Jane Jacobs has called "the intricate, 
almost unconscious network of voluntary controls and 


standards among the people themselves". 


Police cannot operate effectively by themselves. His 

is an understanding community, appreciating the needs 
of the people, which makes it possible for police to 
react in new directions. The perception that people 
have of the police varies. The perception of different 
groups in the community will vary. There are studies 
which indicate that people in the middle and upper 
classes always tend to look more favourably ony thes, police 
asthe protector of theirerigqnts wandapropercy. 0 most 
communities, people in lower economic groups tend to 
fear the police. Minority groups do not necessarily 
fall. into: one group, or another. TheLr fears sand 
anxieties can be, and have been, in some Instances, 
generated by hostile verbal and physical abuses. Fears 
for their children's safety and their own, can escalate 
far beyond economic class attitudes. Negative stereo- 
types expressed in the printed word, in photographs, or 
in television images, can be sources of fear, pain and 
GUS ecOnrTore. Although many generations have lived 


through similar unpleasant experiences several decades 
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ago, for religious reasons, it does not make it easier 
for the newcomers today. Attitudinal changes in the 
community - through the people themselves, through the 
school system, through all the channels possible, in 
addition to the police - which make racism an 
undesirable way to express aggressive bias, all 
contribute to a better society in which we can all 

live in harmony. Police are as good as the communities 
they serve. Police are an integral part of every 
community. The scapegoating of minorities or of the 


police does little to raise the level of understanding. 
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VI. 3. MEDIA - 


The Task Force has the impression that, in their 
zealous search for news, the media have, in some 
instances, contributed to the problem and the tensions 
aroused in the racial/ethnic milieu. Some newspapers 
have made use of language which could be interpreted 
as vaca sluts eon a particular minority group. In 
some instances, singular events have been 'blown up' 
out.of propowtion ~seand .out sof context. For dramatic 
effect, in some television presentations, editorial 
tape splicing has been intentionally done, more with 
the desire to be sensational than to communicate the 


facts and to be informative. 


What citizens hear, read and see about police in the 
news media is every bit as important as the perceptions 
they .formafromydirectscontact. ToS Setpearoacul 6 my, 
true if we consider the.fact that .a majority of the 
citizens in a given community seldom have direct 
contact with an officer, but daily are exposed to news 


accounts and interpretations.of police activities. 


The past few. years in, Ontario, cited both in the Pitman 
and Carter reports, have shown that some members of the 
media have not acted in a responsible manner when 
reporting social unzest+s,andyiracial, ancidents.. 

This has tended to impede the mutual respect between 
the police and the media and, in some instances, may 
have hampered the resolution of some of the conflicts. 
Some police officers perceive journalists as 
sensationalists»,and.not,to: be, trusted. This erodes 

the philosophy) of,,mutual, respect and. ‘the right,.of the 


pubides tor know... 
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No one, "who has “had” anything to-do with journalisn, 
will underestimate the difficulties an editor faces 
when handling stories about race or ethnic minorities. 
Equally, when mistakes are made, whether of 

commission or omission, anyone who knows about 
newspapers will beware of inputing malice or attribu- 
ting other motives when, so often, it is merely a 
question of the judgement of a sub-editor working under 
pressure. But if a newspaper systematically gives 
prominence and sensational treatment to news stories 
which may incite fear or prejudice against a minority 
Group, “then “there *could“bé*good “reasor to"suspect that 


this treatment is the deliberate policy of the paper. 


The selection of news and the priority given to one 
story as against another is a matter of personal taste 
and judgement, as a comparison of newspapers will 
generally show. The same story will be treated 
differently by different editors. Somewhat like light 
pacssrng ctirougn a-prism; the “same *story “can=take “on 


different colours in different newspapers. 


The Runnymede Trust publication, Publish or Be Damned ? 
by Peter Evans, was released in December 1976. The 

study carefully documents two examples, in Great Britain, 
of press campaigns which triggered communal outbreaks, 
leading to the disruption of several minority communi- 
ties. In their words - “In most cases, the responsibi-~ 
lity began with the demagogic politicians, but it was 


shared by an irresponsible press". 


Too often, media coverage tends to be sporadic, 
inconsistent, non-factual, and slanted. More import- 


antly, the media all too often over-emphasize and 
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Over-expose situations that are not always in the 
best interest of the public. Press coverage in 
Metropolitan, Toronto pol. police brutality fand of 
"racism' are good examples of the media inability, 
for whatever) reason, to.give responsible, unbiased 
coverage of potentially explosive problems. The 


media becomes part of the problem. 


We recognize that coverage of ethnic/race relations 
present newspapers with an enormous professional 
challenge. We do not believe that the answer lies 
in censorship of1a negative or positive nature. ..A 
healthy democracy depends upon the availability of 


facts and the*¢clash of opinions about them. 


the pluralistic sociey 2of ;Ontagio -in .the ski ghties 

will demand increasing sensitivity and professionalism 
by the media. Use yot enone” journalwuasts irom ethn1.c/ 
minority backgrounds would broaden their present aware- 
ness. Lt .should-alsosbe vrecognized, from.albusiness 
point of view, that the nature: of our society from 
which journalists obtain their news, and about which 
they write, and upon which they depend for advertising 
and sales, is also changing. The media themselves have 
a great challenge to meet and understand the needs of 


Ghe<~nmulticublturnal society .of sthe Bighties.. 
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vii. CONCLUSIONS 


In our pluralistic society of Ontario, we have every 
reason to believe that, basically, most sectors of 
the society are law-abiding and respectful of the 
Police. The police of Ontario are perceived, in most 
instances, as being. first-rate, to be compared 
positively with all other police forces in the world. 
However, we would be naive if we did not recognize 
that many law-abiding, police-respecting minority 
groups affected by unfortunate events, are fearful 
angd-uncomrortable,. and, in.Many. instances are; unsure 
of the extent to which they would be treated fairly 
and sympathetically should a circumstance arise 
involving police in their own lives. Ways must be 
sought to restore faith and confidence in the police, 
through the schools and the citizenry at large, in 


fact.all,components of this), society. 


In any discussion of discrimination or prejudice, the 
focus has usually been on why majority group members 
become prejudiced toward minorities. Very little 
consideration is given to the effects of prejudice or 
discrimination upon the victims in terms of their 


responses to or defence against such attacks. 


Some Canadian social psychologists (for example, 
Dion, Farn, and. Yee, 1978). tin.tooking’ at) (ditterent 
groups who have experienced different forms felis 
prejudice, have suggested that victims of prejudice 
are more sensitive to acts of discrimination, and 
they often perceive situations as discriminatory 
which are different from the way others (those not 
subjected to the same forms of prejudice) perceive 


them. And very often their defensive reactions to 


tal 


forms of prejudice may provoke further acts of 
discrimimatwdonse Thiiseooint is) very important to 
keep in mind in any consideration of police- 


minority relations: 


As Walter Pitman said to the Task FPorce, when we 
create minority groups as victims, they become 
victims, and they tend to*behave as victims. The 
psychology of victimology would suggest that in order 
to reduce prejudice and bias in society, we need to 
understand the consequences of such actions on 
minorities, particularly the effects on their self-= 


image and self-worth as individuals. 


Police’ orficers themselves. fave, at times; fere 
victimized - although victims of a different sort. 

As the most visible representative of government, and 
as agents of authority, they are easily distrusted 

and feared, and become convenient objects of displaced 
NOStinl Ley. in situations where there is conflict 
between thespodice and: the community, they ave. orten 


under attack and they become defensive. 


To provide the public with better and more effective 
policing, police officers need the support of the 
community, and since morale in police forces is 
considered’ important to successfulm policing, the potaice 
need the public ‘support of the community’ leaders and 
government® officials to achieve tireir- goals*or 
fairness and justice in their law-enforcement and 
peace-keeping role. Thai's Ts not to surges —coac 
public officials must not acknowledge when police 
officers ‘err in cre, Course Of tieilr duty. A wise 
leader recognizes when and how to balance encourage- 
ment and support with needed and deserved criticism. 


And police officers, like true professionals, would 


Le 2 


recognize when the criticism is directed at parti- 
cular individuals or certain. aspects of policing 


rather than the entire system. 


POr thei .T Tale, Senercltizens .oOL; Ontario with their 
congGerntfor"théiritcivichrights;*which they feel are 
beinguviolateda by unfair police practices, should 
noteatithne,samettime Posercsigqghtlofatheir civic 


responsibility. 


In short, the police and the community need to come 
together in a common understanding with the goal 
towards constructive dialogue rather than ina 
SOnC LOT CacLOnerOLe. They need to operate on a mutual 
degree of trust and respect for each other's needs if 


police-community relations are to be improved. 


No community or citizen is immune from the effects 

Of racial contlact. We must continually strive jtoward 
the objective of making this a safe and just society 
ferua VaepeOpie, “tr res pecuelvet Ot rCoLouUr,. Of Lace, OF 
Feligion, or years of residence in Ontario.- Such 4 
vision and dream should be clearly understood and 
expressed as an objective to work toward. We all 

Must recognize, however, that no program.in police- 
community relation has a chance of success without 
positive commitment by public officials, police 
personnel and administrators, and the community. The 
gap between public pronouncements and police practices 


must be closed if we are to achieve our objectives. 


EPILOGUE - 


"Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to go from here?" 

"That depends a good deak on where you want to get to!" said the Cat. 

"TI don't much care where ---," said Akice. 

"Then 4t doesn't matter which way you go," said the Cat. 

"---40 Long as I get somewhere,” Alice added as an explanation. 

"Oh, you're sure to do that," said the Cat, "Ls you only wakk Long enough." 


Louis Carroll, 1865 
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PERSONS AND/OR ORGANIZATIONS WHO 
MADE WRITTEN SUBMISSIONS J 


D.K. Abeyesekera 


Canadian, Arab. Friendship socrevy gop ororonto = 
J. Peters, President 


R. Cooke 
vob. WEE ano 


National Action Committee on the Status of Women - 
L. McDonald, President 


Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts & Technology - 
Executive Committee of Coordinators of Law 
& Security Administration Programs 


Police Association of Ontario - 
BEoR. "sonnrsion, “President. 


N. Rupes 


Sedlatschek 


Lacs 
H.W. Somerville 
P. Subhash 
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PERSONS AND/OR ORGANIZATIONS WHO MET 
WITH TASK FORCE MEMBERS 


Mr. K. Abeyesekera 
Cnteil vo. ACKrOYd, "Metropolitan Toronto Polite 
Former Chief H. Adamson, Metropolitan Toronto Police 
Mr. B. Armstrong, Ontario Human Rights Commission 
Ms. J. Bay, National Action Committee on the Status 
of Women 
Mr. W. Belyea, Hickling-Johnston Limited 
Mr:--G. Brown, Ontaraio-Human Rights Commission 
Gardinad: Carter, Arehbishnop of Toronto 
Mr. As CHUMGK, .Oronce moara OL Baucation 
Mee oa. | GLemMentc, O.C; 
Mseeor= Cooke 
DeeweD. Crittenden, Chairman, “Ontarao Human Rights Commission 
Special Constable J. Deltman, Indian Band Constable 
Deputy Commissioner UsL. Erskine, Ontario Provincial Police 
Mr. A. Flynn, Seneca College 
Mrs. B. Fowke, Hickling-Johnston Limited 
Mrs. J. Gammage 
Special Constable R. George, Indian Band Constable 
Judge P. Givens, Chairman, Metropolitan Toronto Board of 
Commissioners of Police 
MrceulscmeGodtLree, Ontario “Police College 
MY Umer aGOdLLe ve, Chaizman, Metero.-Council 
Commissioner H.H. Graham, Ontario Provincial Police 
Judge T.d3. Graham, Chairman, Ontario Police Commission 
Mire. Green, sToronto, Board of Education 
Deputy, Commissioner K.W. Grice, Ontario Provincial Police 
Mis tls fadtl, aback lingecgohnston Limited 
Ms. P. Harper, National Action Committee on the Status 
of Women 
Dr. W. Head 
Dr. H. Jain,. Human Rights Committee, Hamilton 
Chae. W. Johnson, London Police 
Moo ©. JONGCS psMuULticoultural Centre, Hamilton 
Mr C.. Kalevar 
Breet. eRe Loney, Ontario Police College 
Chief T. Keep, Thunder Bay Police 
meats sergeant R.Kelly, Ottawa Police 
Stati Sergeant R. Kerr, Metropolitan Toronto Police 
Dean B. Kimlicka, University of Western Ontario 
Mr. P. LeBlanc, Seneca College 
Mien Dine beckie 
Mee Ueetnlel t 1 An.0 
Mr. S. MacGrath, Member, Ontario Police Commission 
Mrs. P. MacKenzie, Ministry of Culture & Recreation 
Staff Sergeant G. Malcolmson, Hamilton-Wentworth Regional 
Police 
Dr. H. Massey. 
Dr. to. McDonald, National Action Committee on the 
Status of Women 
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Superintendent C. Millar, Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Police 

Constable G.' Morrison, “Metropolitan Toronto —holice 

Mr. A. Nagy, Hickling-Johnston Limited 

Assistant. CommissionerwC A. Naismith, Ontario Provinc#al 

Police 

Mr. M. Nakamura, Ontario Human Rights Commission 

Deputy, Chietid. Nobile, (Metropolitan Tcronto Pohice 

Inspector O'Toole, Peel Regional Police 

Cons table sv Parvis  ~Ontarito, Provincial Police 

Staff Sergeant E. Pearson, Metropolitan. Toronto Police 

Mr. W. Pitman 

Rabbi W. Plaut, Ontario.~Human Rights Commission 

Chief N. Raven, Deep River Police 

Mr ens RuLtexs 

Mayor J. Sewell, Metropolitan Toronto 

Ms. B. Shields, Ministry of Colleges & Universities 

Mr. JW. “SRhimmin, Ontario Police Conmissicn 

Mr. P. Stenning,( Centre of uCcriminology 

Mon Poa seubhash 

Inspector Summerville, Windsor Police 

Mr. Re ole ee 

Mr. J.E. Trimble, Chairman, Hamilton-Wentworth Regional 
Board of Commissioners of Police 

Mr. |B. Ubale, Ontario Human erights Commission 

Statiisermgeemtt Uri, Metropolitan Torontos.Poiace 

Mr. R. Warman, Georgian College 
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MUNICIPAL POLICE FORCES - ONTARIO 


JANUARY 1979 


MUNICIPALITY POPULATION POLICE MUNICIPALITY 
STRENGTH 
Alexandria, Town 3,460 4 Essex, Town 
Alliston, Town 4,725 vf Exeter, Town 
Amherstburg, Town ayy 1/ Ske! 2 Fergus, Town 
Anderdon, Fort Frances, 
Township 5,005 7 Town 
Arnprior, Town ayes le 10 Gananoque, Town 
Athens, Village 1,026 2 Gloucester, 
Atikokan, sok ibis 
Township 5,781 aly) Goderich, Town 
Aylmer, Town 5,500 8 Guelph, City 
Barrie, City 35,546 48 Haldimand-Norfolk 
Belleville, City 34,906 63 Regeoue) 
Bradford, Town 6, 868° 8 Palteo Regions. 
: Hamilton- 
Brantford, Cit 69,091 106 
: Y Wentworth 
Brockville, City 20,013 38 Regional 
Cardinal, Hanover, Town 
Vi ,778 ! 
sitage . 4 Harrzston, Town 
Carleton Place, 4 - 
town 5,574 3 Hastings, Village 
Chatham, City 39,960. 64 Hawkesbury, Town 
Chesley, Town. 1,878 2 Ingersoll, Town 
Clinton, Town sks ) Stak PS De 
Cobourg, Town 11,216 19 Kapuskasing, Town 
Colchester South, ores tides Fe ect! 
Township Teed 9 Kenora, Town 
Collingwood, Town 11,500 ak Kincardine, Town 
Cornwall, City 46 ,087 67 Kingston, City 
Deep River, Town 5,441 7 Kingsville, Town 
Deseronto, Town 1,830 4 Kirkland Lake, 
Dresden, Town 2,440 4 Town 
Dryden, Town 6,500 12 Lakefield, 
Village 
Durham, Town 2,456 4 E 
Leamington, Town 
Durham Regional 256,357 350 } 
Lindsay, Town 
Elliot Lake, ae 
Township 12,893 22 Ei seowel,) town 
Espanola, Town 5,888 8 London, City 
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POPULATION POLICE 
STRENGTH 

6,200 7 
3,600 5 
5,981 10 
9,088 20 
5,054 9 
65,050 1 
7,400 10 
71,349 108 
33,417 74 
230,375 263 
411,358 676 
5,786 10 
1,902 3 
950 1 
9,804 14 
8,200 12 
16,822 20 
12,500 15 
2,480 3 
Iino 24 
4,652 9 
61,088 101 
4,937 7 
12,768 18 
2,266 4 
11,156 16 
13,687 22 
4,972 7 
253,726 Sle) 
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MUNICIPALITY POPULATION POLICE MUNICIPALITY POPULATION POLICE 
STRENGTH STRENGTH 
Marathon, Renfrew, Town 8,588 13 
a er202 St. Clair Beach, 
Meaford, Town 4,169 7 Village 2,359 3 
Mersea, Township 4,400 5 St. Marys, Town 5,100 7 
Metropolitan St. Thomas, City 27,307 43 
Toronto 2,259,537 5,364 Sancvich weal, 
Michipicoten Township 14,100 16 
dake Sas ai Sarnia, City 52,584 97 
Midland, Town 11,726 15 canlt Ste.) Macias 
Milverton, City 80,630 als; 
Merits iS Seaforth, Town 2,046 5 
Mitchell, Town 2,750 4 gains et ae ‘ 
ok poreser ee 4 Smith Falls, Tom 9,016 16 
Napanée, Town 4,846 8 Southampton, Town 2,748 5 
Nepean, City a2,000 101 Stirling, Village yo 1 
New Liskeard 5,505 zu See er SSrd, (Gley 2GCee #0 
Niagara Regional 366,054 556 is aia gi er 
North Bay, City 51,000 39 pl aa Fails, eG i 
ehh ayy cr Oi na Ra te . Sudbury Regional 167,621 233 
ee ee 13,000 17 Tavistock, Village 1,759 3 
Orillia, City 24,000 38 carrer pats > ie - 
Ottawa, City 306,000 579 Thornbury, Town 1,450 2 
ree Seah 25 9Se8 72 Thunder Bay, City 111,435 180 
Palmerston, Town 1,980 3! Tilbury, Town 4,317 3 
Parse cwn 7 gep 28 Tillsonburg, Town 9,500 19 
Pars sound, Tera = +260 e Timmins, City 44,261 71 
Peel Regional 425,293 589 Prentont: Tous 14,784 27 
amt "hag ai 14,338 $3 Tweed, Village 19631 3 
pile ine ean Vanier, City 18,510 37 
Peren rcon 5,776 Walkerton, Town 4,667 7 
Peterborough, Wallaceburg, Town 11,100 20 
City ; 59,181 39 Waterloo Regional 296,113 426 
Petrolia, Town 4,312 6 Wiarton, Town 2,022 4 
Picton, Town 4,324 9 Windsor, City 196,069 366 
Point Edward, Wingham, Town 2,850 5 
Cee aint! Woodstock, City 26,323 42 
Maga Ns York Regional 213,657 308 
Port Hope, Town 9,992 14 ‘ 
Prescott, Town 4,862 10. 


Red Rock, Township 1,566 x 


PROBATIONARY 
CONSTABLE 
TRAINING 


CONSTABLES 
REFRESHER 
TRAINING 


JUNIOR 
COMMAND 
TRAINING 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMMAND 
TRAINING 


SENIOR OFFICER 
COMMAND 
TRAINING 


(To be imple- 
mented in 1981) 
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ORIENTATION 
In-Service 


PROBATION PART A 
Ontario Police College 


LOCAL PROCEDURES 
In-Service 


FIELD TRAINING 
In-Service 


PROBATION PART B 
Ontario Police Coklege 


REFRESHER TRAINING 
Ontario Police College 
or In-Service 


PRE-COURSE TRAINING 
PACKAGE 


In-Service 


Ontarto Police College 


APPENDIX D 


THE ONTARIO POLICE TRAINING SYSTEM 


Immediately after appointment 
as Probationary Constable. 


As soon as practical but no later 
than six months after successful 
completion of the orientation 
course. 


Immediately prior to Field Training. 


Immediately following Local 
Procedures. 


Successfully completed within 
twelve months of first appointment 
to Force. 


Co-ordinated with In-Service Train- 
ing Program within five years of 
Constable's confirmation of 
appointment to the Force and every 
five years thereafter. 


Prior to or immediately upon appoint- 


ment as a supervisor. 


Training Program provided through 
the Ontario Police Commission. 
Prior to or within six months of 
appointment as a supervisor. 


Purpose: To prepare a constable for his first supervisory 
nank, 4.2. Munictpak Police to Sergeant/0.P.P. 


to Corporal. 
PRE-COURSE TRAINING 
PACKAGE 


In-Service 


Ontario Police College 


Prior to or immediately upon 
appointment as a senior officer. 


Training Program provided through 
the Ontario Police Commission. 


Prior to or within six months of 
appointment as a senior officer. 


Purpose: To prepare a supervisor for his next Level of 
nesponsrcbility, 4.2. Sergeant or Staffs Sergeant 


to Inspector. 


PRE-COURSE TRAINING 
PACKAGE 


In-Service 


Ontario Police College 


Prior to or immediately upon 
appointment to a Senior Command 
Position. 

Training Program provided through 
the Ontario Police Commission. 


Usually Inspector Rank and above. 
Prior to or as soon as practical 
after appointment. 


SPECIALIST 
TRAINING 


£35 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
Ontario Police College 


SPECIALIST - Identification, 
Traffic, etc. 


SPECIAL - Investigation, Juvenile 
and Youth, etc. 


As soon as possible after assign- 
ment. 
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